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Do | Believe the Creed 
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ADDRESS CHANGE AND RENEWALS 


should be sent to: Luther League of America, 2900 Queen 
Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. Please allow four weeks for the 
change to be effective. To insure accuracy, send your 


present address sticker and your new address. 


emmaus 


an editorial on the cover art 


Even Jesus’ best friends had trouble recognizing him after 
the resurrection. Mary, in the garden near the tomb, thought 
he was the gardener. The disciples, fishing near the shore, 
didn’t know him as he watched from the beach. And his two 
friends, whom he met on the road to Emmaus, failed to real- 
ize that this learned stranger was their Lord—until he broke 
bread at their table. 


Perhaps they had difficulty identifying him, because they 
weren’t expecting to see him, still believing he was dead. 
Perhaps, too, his appearance was altered after his resurrec- 
tion. We say his body was “glorified,” and use the word not 
quite knowing what is involved. 


Many of us have the same problem faced by those two 
on the road to Emmaus. We fail to recognize him. He is living; 
yet we cannot grasp this truth. We say he’s alive and near. 
But we don’t act as though he were. How often in school or 
home or shop do we actually realize he is here? How often 
do we pray to him as though he were distant, off somewhere 
in the heavens? 


They didn’t know him because he was different from 
what they expected. This is a problem for all who contact 


Jesus, even his disciples. We, too, have a way of picturing 
him as we'd like to have him look, saying what we’d like to 
hear, doing what we want done. 


No wonder we fail so often to recognize him. 


How many times has he influenced our lives, kept us from 
temptation, delivered us from evil, given us our daily bread 
. ., and we weren’t even aware that it was he, who helped? 
We called his concern a coincidence or nature or fate. Maybe 
when we pass through heaven’s portals and see face to face, 
we will say, “So it was you all the time.” 


The two, at whose home in Emmaus he stayed for supper, 
knew him when he broke bread. It was a familiar action. 
Mary, in the garden, knew him when he spoke her name. 
Thomas, in the upper room, knew him when he stretched forth 
his hands. Familiar actions led to recognition. 


We need to live in constant companionship with Jesus, 
drawing closer at every opportunity, making the most of every 
contact, till we are familiar with all his ways. 


Then as we travel the road home, in the evening when 
the sun has set, it will not be the intellectual discussions nor 
the form of person, but his familiar action in breaking for us 
the bread of life, that will tell us that he who has walked 
the dusty road beside us was, is, and ever shall be, our Lord 
and our God. 


A candid shot of some leaguers at the Arizon 
Conference Luther League Convention, Tucso1 
in November 1957. Looks like fur 


Lid’s Kids’ Queen 

Fifteen local leagues sent represen- 
atives this year to the competition for 
Queen of L.I.D.” The contest is part 
f the annual winter dance. 

The girls, nominated by their local 
roups, are judged (1) on the basis 
f their Luther League activity and 
2) their “‘looks.” 

Carol Leavy, 1957 queen, relin- 
wished her crown and title to Linda 
fuller, representing the Young 
eople’s Luther League of Holy Trin- 
y, Bellerose, Long Island. Linda, 
yho will hold the crown until 1959, 
vill participate in district and synod- 
cal activities as Lid’s Kids’ queen. 


Former President Penalized 

Joy Peters, former president, was 
rowned with a Maryland beannie and 
yore it during the Iowa convention. 
Why ? 

We hear the story this way: Mary- 
ind challenged Iowa to a contest. 
Vho would have the most at the LLA 
Onvention in Kansas? Iowa, closer 


to Kansas than Maryland, had a fairly 
good chance of winning. So Joy Peters, 
1957 president of Iowa Luther League, 
accepted that challenge. 

To make a long story short, Mary- 
land showed up with more leaguers 
than Iowa. But this was not discovered 
until it was too late to mete punish- 
ment to Iowa leaguers. 

Therefore, the dreadful penalty was 
inflicted upon Joy. 


Prexy Is Assistant 

Bruce Richards, president of Pacific 
synod Luther League and 1957 cara- 
vaner for LLA, has a new position. 

St. James Lutheran Church, Port- 
land, Oregon, has appointed two 
young students to church posts, one as 
parish assistant, the other as parish 
worker. Bruce was chosen as parish 
assistant. 

In this position he will assist in 
parish visitation and general parish 
duties. A former junior at Lewis and 
Clark college, Bruce plans to study 
for the ministry at a later date. 


Officers’ Conferences 


When synodical officers returned 
from the LLA officers conference in 
Ohio, many of them presented a more 
intelligent outlook to their local league 
officers. 

What I Want for Christmas gave 
a double theme for the GEORGIA- 
ALABAMA conference which was 
held at Peachtree Road Lutheran 
Church, Atlanta, Georgia. In connec- 
tion with the theme divisional secre- 
taries brought out the true meaning 
of Christmas and “I or Christ.” 

Keynote speaker was Rev. Luther 
Fulmer, former president of the 
Georgia-Alabama Luther League. The 
December issue of “Gala News,” syn- 
odical league newspaper was distrib- 
uted and slides of the 1957 conven- 
tion were shown. Pep songs inter- 
spersed presentations. 


Bethlehem Lutheran Church, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, was the site of 


officers eat at 
Leadership Training Conference 
in lowa 


Rev. Luther Fulmer 
speaking on 
Georgia-Alabama theme 


an executive meeting and district work- 
shop for officers and secretaries of IN- 
DIANA. Cell groups, brain-storming, 
and buzz sessions were on the agenda 
along with the regular business. 

Highlight of the conference was an 
impressive candlelight service at mid- 
night, New Year’s Eve. Those who 
attended were urged to plan ahead and 
put first things first, using Christ as 
the Guide. LLA was represented by 
Gus Wedemeyer. 


e 
A 4-H camp near Madrid, Iowa, 
housed forty plus IOWA officers at 
their leadership training conference in 
the winter. Dr. A. J. Beil and Rev: 
Don Zinger led the confab. 
e 


KENTUCKY - TENNESSEE loca: 
officers converged on Hopeful Lu- 
theran Church, Florence, Kentucky, in 
January. Small groups buzzed on 
gripes, problems, and _ suggestions. 


Three workshops were held: one fot 
prexies and veeps; one for treasurers 
and secretaries; and one for the five- 
point program. 


Project at Christmas 

Senior citizens of Trinity English 
utheran Church, Fort Wayne, In- 
liana, were guests of leaguers at a 
thristmas party. Transportation was 
rovided by senior leaguers. As the 
0 guests arrived, they were greeted 
t the door and received Christmas 
orsages. 

A Luther League orchestra, com- 
osed of 15 members, was first on the 
rogram. The senior citizens especially 
njoyed one number entitled “In the 
00d Old Days.” 
_A worship service followed and 
hristmas carols led by Rev. Richard 
s. Frazier. A play stressing the five- 
oint program of the Luther League 
oncluded the program. 

Seasonal refreshments were served. 
tizes went to the oldest married 
yuple and the oldest person. The 
arty was a social action project. 


Party Idea Works 


Emanuel’s leaguers, Bellevue, Pitts- 
burgh, will testify—a Kidnap Party 
(March, 1957 Party Page) definitely 
works. Since their Kidnap Party, at- 
tendance has increased considerably. 

Potential leaguers were sent cards 
in advance of the party stating that if 
they did not show up they were go- 
ing to be hunted down and escorted 
to league the following Sunday eve- 
ning. Most of the young people re- 
sponded by coming (whether this was 
out of curiosity or fear of the force 
that might be used on them?). Sev- 
eral, however, were kidnapped for the 
evening’s program which consisted of 
worship, topic, games, and refresh- 
ments. 


A discussion group 

Third Annual Conference 

of Professional Youth Workers 
Columbus, Ohio, November 1957 


The Luther League of America has a new home. Headquarters 
are located in the East Falls section of Philadelphia, near 
Germantown. Please address all mail to Luther League of America, 
Room 238, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pennsylvania. 


South American leaguers 
decorate their churches too. 


A manger scene and tree decorate 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Tan- 
dil, Argentina. T he Bible verse reads: 
GOD IS LOVE and he who lives in 
love lives in God and God in him. 


Richard T. Sutcliffe, associate director of the Department of Pre: 
Radio, and Television of the ULCA and producer-commentator of “Chur 
World News,” weekly religious newscast, has announced the most sig! 
ficant religious news stories of 1957. They are: 


1. Billy Graham’s New York Crusade 

2. Hildy-McCoy adoption case 

3. Atlanta clergymen call for moderation on integration issue 

4. Life article calls Sunday School “the most wasted hour of the wee 

5. Lutheran World Federation undertakes extensive study of Rom 
Catholicism 

6. Church benevolences top $2,000,000,000 for first time in history 

7. Pope Pius’ encyclical on films, radio and television 

8. Protestant merger moves in America 

9. Communist oppression of churches in East Europe 

0. Roman Catholic stand against steady dating 


Dream Launched 


Had you been in a certain room at 
Vaterloo seminary on a certain day 
1 1957 you would have seen 12 eager 
eaguers listening intently to various 
peakers. Or you may have seen them 
njoying a song or game. These young 
eople, along with a special commit- 
ee, were launching a now-realized 
ream. They are Canada’s HELPers, 
imilar to LLA caravaners. 


HELP, having a different title than 
ne NYNELL group, means Have 
very Leaguer Participate. 


danadian HELPers (Linda Derbecker, Sandra Brown, 
etty Ann Schaus, and Jim Armitage) find them- 
sIlves stuck in the snow during a visit. They ended i 


p being the ones who needed to be helped. Dy (PROGRAMME 


L 

ng 

Y Your LYAGUE REACH THE 
TOP OF THE LADDER 


i be ae ig 
j 
ik : 


Canadian 
HELP 


Brochure 


(even cameraman was all shook up) 


About forty leaders of the Canadian constituencies of several Lu- 
theran church bodies met in Saskatchewan to discuss a possible merger 
of their various groups. Represented at the session were the ULCA, 
the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod, Evangelical Lutheran Church, 

American Lutheran Church, Lutheran Free Church, and United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. The conference decided to hold a two-day 
session in Winnipeg in September for further exploration of the 
merger. 


Leaguers in Davenport 

St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, Daven- 
port, Iowa, hosted the Luther League 
of Iowa convention, themed Tzme, 
Talent, Treasure. 

Joy Peters, Des Moines, handed the 
gavel to Larry Holihan, Burlington. 
Other officers are Scott Westly, vice 
president; Jeanne Kramme, secretary ; 
Connie Hesse, treasurer; Joan Sabo, 
Christian vocation; David Young, 
evangelism; Dave Erbes, 
Marilynne Krause, social action; Anita 
Viksne, recreation; Bob Hansen, his- 
torian; Florence Moore, LLI Editor; 
Joy Peters, member-at-large; Rev. J. R. 
Hartzel, adviser. 


missions ; — 


Caroling at Hospital 

Patients at the Fort Hamilton vet 
rans administration hospital, Brookly: 
New York, were entertained at Chris 
mas by leaguers from Brooklyn Di 
trict Luther League. Two hundre 
leaguers were warmly received by on 
thousand patients. 

Afterward, the leaguers returned 1 
the Lutheran Church of the Incarn; 
tion for refreshments and recreation. 


The ULCA has reached a record member. 
ship of 2,335,352. Largest of the 33 
synods is the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
“mother synod” of American Lutheranism 


He’s rather large but if you insist . 


S 
Empowers Us rl 


To Strengthen Our Church United ULCA 


1958 


He gave us the vision, the courage to challenge ourselves by doubling the budget — 
the "doing power" — of ULCA causes next year. His promises reassure us that it can 
be done if we willingly answer His call to pledge and to give in self-denial — if every 
confirmed member increases benevolence giving by 55°%/, to 70°/, — if every congrega- 
tion strives to give 110% to 150% of 1958 apportionment. A complete budget will 
provide ULCA causes with: 


PRESS, RADIO & TV 4.89/, — $720,000 
44) 


Witness outside as well as inside our church 
ir PARISH EDUCATION 3.3% — $494,100 
y Materials, aids, new Long Range Program 


Hittin ooo 


vi SOCIAL MISSIONS 2.1% — $318,600 


Social action and evangelism 


tobi 


y iy NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 3.99% — $588,900 


Joint action with other Lutherans 


y by EMERGENCY FUND 5.4°/, — $808,500 


To meet special needs and demands 


y HIGHER EDUCATION 2.0%, — $304,200 


Colleges, seminaries, church vocation emphasis 


Sion Witness 
ch Extension 


’ DEACONESS WORK .8°/, — $125,800 verdue Chur 


Teaching, nursing, leadership 


LUTHERAN CHURCH HOUSE 
by 4.0°/, — $600,000 
| Adequate facilities for church's 
planning and direction 


LUTHER LEAGUE, ARCHITECTURAL AID, WORSHIP, 
Y THE LUTHERAN 1.19, — $153,000 


EXECUTIVE ACTION 3.8%, — $579,700 


vy Administration, cooperation with 
LWF, WCC, NCC, CLC, etc. 


1958 ULCA BUDGET — 


bir PENSIONS 5.4°/, — $796,600 
Y Aid to sick, aged, widows, children ¢ 75 nnn nnn 


Malayan Christmas 


Students who attended special Bible 
classes under an evangelist in Petaling 
Jaya have formed their own young 
people’s group. Now there are 50 ac- 
tive members. The group meets each 
week, directing their own devotions, 
study, and recreation. 

A Christmas play, presented by the 
Petaling Jaya young people was at- 
tended by over 200 people. On Christ- 
mas Eve the young people caroled at 
homes of the church members. 

The youth group of Balakong in the 
Selangor area presented a Christmas 
pageant with the theme “Christ for 
the World.” They were dressed in the 
costumes of various nations. 


“The Candlemaker,”  pro- 
duced by the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Movement for Steward- 
ship of the ULCA, opened on 
Christmas Day in Radio City, 


New York, for an extended 
run. It is the first church- 
produced short film to play 


on Broadway. 


Malayan Wise Me 


scene 
from 


play 


A former Wittenberg College 
student who had to borrow $200 
in order to stay in school and 
graduate in 1923, recently gave 
a gift of $1,000,000. The dona- 
tion was made by Dr. Stanley 
Hanley, president of the Power 
equipment company of Colum- 
bus, and his wife, who previously 
had given the college $167,000. 


Ray Coulter, Jr. 


When your subscription to 
LUTHER LIFE or HIGH IDEALS 
is renewed, we will send you 
the current issue. You may se- 
cure back copies at the price 
of 25c an issue (35c) for HIGH 
IDEALS). 


Tithing by 12-Year-Old 

When Ray Coulter, Jr., Baldwin 
Park, California, enters Midland Col- 
lege with the class of 1967, he may 
have an opportunity to borrow his 
own money to pay his expenses. This 
12-year old is probably the youngest 
contributor to a college student loan 
fund in the United States. 

Ray decided two years ago that he 
should start tithing on the money he 
made mowing lawns and doing odd 
jobs. He chose Midland’s student loan 
as his project because two of his “fav- 
orite people” went there—his present 
and former pastors. In February 1957 
he sent a check for $10 to Midland 
with the promise that more was com- 
ing. In June another $10 check arrived 
and in August an additional $20. 

Ray who wants to be a minister, is 
treasurer of St. Timothy’s Luther 
League. The seventh grader was a 
delegate from his church to the Pacific 
Southwest Luther League convention 
in 1957. Recently he gave a short talk 
to his congregation, a personal testi- 
mony on stewardship. 
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special news story 


PROGRAM 
PLANNING 
INSTITUTE 


During a survey made by the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synodical Luther 
League to determine the number of ac- 
tive members in the various leagues, it 
was discovered that many churches had 
either no leagues or had small, inac- 
tive ones. As a result of this survey, 
REACH, abbreviated form of Relay, 
Evangelism, and Christian Help, was 
organized, and Robert Menges, now 
vice-president of LLA, was named 
head of the project. 

REACHers believed they had only 
partially filled their purpose, because 
of the short amount of time spent at 
any one league (about five hours). 

It was felt that the individual con- 
ferences should complete the task. To 
accomplish this an entire day must be 
used. When the calendar of events 
was announced it included a “pro- 
gram planning institute.” This insti- 
tute would last eleven hours, of which 
eight hours would be used for instruc- 
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tion. An entire day would be devote 
to a better understanding of the fiv 
point program of LLA and of the us 
of High Ideals and LUTHER LIFE « 
topic materials. 


It was decided that each of th 
thirty-some leagues of the Lancaste 
Conference would be requested to sen 
at least five representatives, preferabl 
the executive committee and/or th 
five-fold secretaries. It was deemed ac 
visable that representatives from LL. 
should also be present. 


When the institute day arrived, th 
Rev. Philip R. Hoh, editor of LL 
THER LIFE and High Ideals, Gustav 
Wedemeyer, youth associate of th 
LLA, Robert Menges, vice-president © 
LLA and vice-president of the CPSLI 
and a REACH team composed ¢ 
Katherine Stauffer, Nancy Fink, an 
Jerry Smith, president of CPSLL, t 
gether with more than one hundre 
and fifty Luther Leaguers gathered < 
Grace Church, Lancaster, Pa. 


With the completion of registratio 
at 9:30 a.m., the day was opene 
with a worship service, led by th 
REACH team, and followed by greet 
ings, an explanation of the purpose o 
the rally, an explanation of the Luthe 
League of America, and a talk abou 
publications by Pastor Hoh. 


After lunch everyone reassemble 
in the chapel for the afternoon prc 
gram. The first three hours were use 
to present phases of the five point prc 
gram and publicity. Melba Suydan 
Christian vocation secretary, presente 
the film, “The Candlemaker,”” portray 
ing stewardship. She was followed b 
Brenda Bechtold, evangelism secretary 
who presented the skit, “A Sowe 
Went Out To Sow.” Margaret Weide 


social action secretary, used the film- 
strip entitled, “Shadow of a Shed,” to 
portray workcamps. James DeLong, 
mission secretary, gave a short talk 
entitled “Around the World Through 
Eight Mission Fields.’ Richard Foell- 
mer, recreation secretary, with Ronald 
Shonk, CPSLL recreation secretary, as 
narrator, presented a skit demonstrat- 
ing “‘wreckcreation.” 

At the conclusion of the five-point 
presentation Henri Eberly and Paul 
Pletcher, publicity secretaries, illus- 
rated by means of cartoons, the var- 
ous means of utilizing publicity facil- 
ties around us. After a five minute 
sreak, the group divided into five 
workshops where leaguers spent an 
10ur studying either worship, or pro- 
gram planning, topic presentation, in- 
ermediates, or recreation. A special 
workshop was also held for the ad- 
risOrs. 

After 


completing a dinner of 


chicken in the social room, everyone 
returned to the chapel for the panel 
discussion on Luther League problems, 
presided over by Gustave Wedemeyer. 
At the conclusion of the panel discus- 
sion, everyone joined in singing 
Christmas carols and then proceeded 
to the church auditorium, which was 
dark with the exception of the lit 
altar candles, for the concluding 
period of meditation. The subject for 
meditation was the Apostles’ Creed 
with Luther’s explanation as found in 
the small catechism. 

With the music of the eight voice 
choir still ringing in our ears, we left 
the church, tired but happy and filled 
with inspiration, and began our various 
ways home, anxious to pass along to 
those who had not been present the 
experiences and knowledge that we 
had gotten at this milestone in the 
history of the Lancaster Conference 
Luther Leagues. 


The Program Planning Institute which the Lancaster Conference Luther 


eague sponsored is one of the very best ways in which District and Conference 
uuther Leagues can serve their congregational Luther Leagues. To be sure, the 
ancaster Conference is not the first, nor the only group that has done some- 
hing like this. However, we feel that a few observations should be made to 
suide other Conference or District Luther Leagues who might want to venture 
nto this important area of service. 

Don’t try to cover too much territory. The eleven hours that the Lancaster 
conference used was a very long time. This time should be broken up into 
nany small portions so that the leaguers don’t sit for hours. Change of rooms, 
troup games, and other procedures should be used to get them on their feet 
nd still hold their interest. 

Any presentations that are made should be well rehearsed. Presentations 
hould not be read. There should be adequate time for questions, plant ques- 
ions to start discussion if you don’t feel the group will talk freely. Don’t put 
ll the presentations back to back. Break them up with something else. 

Be sure that you allow enough time for adequate workshop groups. Where 
ne group is broken into smaller units, the possibility of learning increases. 

Make sure that you use a church that is adequately equipped with all the 
Dols of the teaching trade that you'll need. You'll need feeding facilities too. 
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WE GET LETTERS 


HARVEST TIME (January) 


| had to sit right down and tell you that | feel this article is 
of high caliber... . As a member of the Missions Committee, | feel 
that it is the best which | have seen dealing with missions. .. . 


FRED WEDEMEYER—New York 


| enjoyed (Harvest Time) so very much that | should like to 
request permission to use it in future programming for our Girls’ 
Leagues for Service. This national organization serves young women 
in the Reformed Church in America. . 


HAROLD De ROO—New York 
(Dept. of Young People’s Work) 


Let’s have more stories about such people as Elaine Bradfield 
and fewer about such as Jean Seberg. ... 


WILLIAM O. CALVERT—Ohio 


This note has been written over and over, trying to tell you 
how much our family appreciated the story of Elaine. Maybe it 
would be better to tell you that we thank God for His love and 
mercy and for letting us be the parents of one of His blessed chil- 
dren. 


MRS. N. BRADFIELD—Penna. 


TODAY AT RECESS (January) 


It is a long time since | have read anything as powerful as 
the editorial “Today at Recess.” May | reprint it in our young 
people’s Sunday School Quarterly? 


BRUCE HILTON—Penna. 
(Youth Publications—Evangelical 
United Brethren Church) 


We will always be happy to see articles or editorials of this 
sort, dealing in a sympathetic way with human relations. 


JUDITH HERSHCOPF—New York 
(Anti-Defamation League) 
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NEWSSTAND SEX (February) 


Appreciate very much the article by James Cannon. Best treat- 
ment I’ve ever seen. 
ALLAN H. SAGER—Ohio 


IN GENERAL 
“Luther Life” is an interesting and sprightly publication. 
IRA E, FOUTZ—Penna. 
(Penna. TB and Health Society) 
We may be off the beaten path, but we still use “Luther Life.” 
JOE WOLD—Virgin Islands 


“Luther Life” is a magazine of the highest caliber. 


DAVID ZIEGLER—Penna. 


We will not re-subscribe. There’s too much emphasis on sex. 


HAROLD HAZINGER—Indiana 


MODERN CHURCH ART (this issue) 


ED. We asked the “Stuttgarter Leben” for permission to reprint 
parts of their article about church art (see page 22), and received 
this reply: 


Many thanks for your kind letter of May 6th at which we 
have very much rejoiced. As you are pleasing to get an answer in 
German language we want to do this. So take your dictionary in 
_ order to understand everything: 


Sehr gern stellen wir Ihnen die erwaehnten Aufnahmen aus 
unserer April—Ausgabe Seite 10 und 11 zur Verfuegung. 
(permission granted) 

STUTTGARTER LEBEN—Germany 


PROBLEM 
CORNER 


keeping friends 


PROBLEM 
Dear Sir: 

| am in the eighth grade and also am not very pretty. While | we 
in sixth grade a new girl came into our room. | began running aroun 
wiih her doing the things girls in the sixth grade do. 

When we were in the seventh grade | found out from other gir 
that she wasn’t running around with me anymore. It was true. The 
| went around with another girl, doing the same things. Now she doesr 
want to go with me. 

| had wondered why the woman | was babysitting for never calle 
anymore. | found out that this girl had gone down and told this womo 
that | was a slob. (She is now doing the babysitting.) 

| would like advice on how to keep a friend. 

Two-timed 
ANSWER 
Dear Two-timed: 

First let me say that | doubt whether your prettiness or lack of 
has anything to do with your problem. 

It is possible that you have had back luck twice in a row and th 
there is nothing wrong with you. Check yourself to see how your oth 
contacts are working out. Do you generally get along with other peo 
O.K.? Do you have any good friends (few people have more than thr 
or four who are really close to them) who could tell you about yoursel 
How about your pastor? If most people think you’re in the clear, ch 
up these experiences to tough luck and be more careful selecting yo 
friends in the future. 
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What do you mean by “doing the things girls in the sixth grade do”? 
Maybe it wasn’t meant to sound this way, but | get the feeling that al- 
though you think your actions are perfectly normal, nevertheless you 
suspect that some of them might not be wholly acceptable. 

Have you gotten a reputation for being wild, boy-chasing, an easy 
mark, gossipy, sloppy—any of these things? If so, you’ve got a job 
ahead. It’s not easy to change one’s personality. Most of us feel pretty 
secure the way we are, with our pet sins and rationalized inadequacies. 
It will take a lot of prayer and work to improve yourself—and no mat- 
ter how fine you now are, improvement is always one of your aims as 
a Christian. 

It is said that the best way to make friends is to be friendly. This 
is undoubtedly true, but I’ve got a little addition: Take it easy. A lot of 
people make the mistake of going “all out” with new friends. This type 
approach usually doesn’t make for lasting friendship. Don’t rush things. 
Your friendship will last longer, involve fewer mistakes, and be with 
better people. 

Finally, maintain good standards. Of course you want to fit in with 
the crowd, or at least your part of it. But a Christian must be ready to 
stand alone, and sometimes will have to. If your friends do wrong things, 
be understanding, don’t feel superior; be friendly, but don’t go along. 
You may lose your friends. You may not. 

It’s more important that you can live with yourself and your Lord, 
than with some misguided pals. 

Don’t be too hungry for friendship. Ever try making friends with 
a dog? Approach him too quick and he bites. Let him come to you and 
you're in. People are that way too. 


plan ahead 


for only 10c 
Order your new 


u 


SUIDE FOR RECREATION SECRETARIES 


Luther League of America 


900 Queen Lane Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


by EDGAR TREXLER 


NX gua hoppen to John Mangum? 

The personable young man, if 
you recall, was associate secretary of 
the Luther League of America—as well 
as editor of LUTHER LIFE and its 
predecessor, the Luther League Re- 
view. 

Mangum’s tour of duty with LLA 
terminated in the fall of 1955 when 
his resignation was announced at the 
Ann Arbor convention. Now maybe 
you're wondering exactly ‘‘wha hop- 
pened” to him? 

The reply is reasonably simple. He 
is still expending his energies in the 
field of publication for the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, 
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john 
mangum 


what is LLA’s 
former editor 


doing now? 


The Rev. John M. Mangum is nov 
editor of the Board of Parish Educ: 
tion. Included in his job—and th 
main segment of it—is the editorshi 
of Parish School, a monthly magazin 
for teachers and leaders in the churc 
school. He is also a member of th 
Joint Staff of the Long-Range Pri 
gram of Parish Education, and the ed 
tor of audio-visual materials. 

Mangum’s transfer from LLA to th 
Board of Parish Education was the ac 
vent of many changes. The entire fo 
mat of Parish School magazine hi 
been revamped. The publication no 
leans toward a more easily-read ay 
pearance—the introduction of whi 


space (blank areas between stories and 
pictures, which decreases eye-strain), 
digger photographs (even though the 
otal number of pictures is fewer than 
wo years ago), and the use of new 
ype styles (all lower case letters in- 
stead of capitals and lower case). 

A man with a few grayish streaks 
unning through his black hair, Man- 
zum likes to tell the story of the major 
ssue he encountered while revising the 
nagazine. 

“Most changes went through almost 
without a hitch,” Mangum recalls. 
‘My only problem was getting the 
THE’ dropped from the title.” 

‘Every detail has worked out to per- 
ection. Today’s Parish School displays 
he vigor of its editor. 

The Luther League knew Mangum’s 
rigor too. One of the major external 
ontributions that he made to LLA was 
| Magazine revamping job. Junking 
ven the name of The Luther League 
teview, Mangum produced a stream- 
ined publication with a new size and 
ormat. Luther Life was an immediate 
uit with LLAers and resulted in a jump 
n subscriptions. To the former edi- 
or, however, this is not his crowning 
chievement. 

Removing his glasses, and smiling 


brightly from behind a desk, Mangum 
opined that the friendships and _ac- 
quaintances he made while connected 
with LLA was the most satisfying 
single item of his tenure. 

Does he like his new work? Of 
course. He’s still in the field of re- 
ligious journalism—and is gaining 
ever wider recognition. 

A quick check into Mangum’s per- 
sonal life would show a home in Ber- 
win, Pa. Inside this home you will 
find his wife and children—two boys 
and a girl. Quite often luncheon con- 
versation with Mangum winds up with 
humorous bits of dialogue about his 
family or his pets. 

An Alabamian, Mangum attended 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Mt. Airy Semi- 
nary, and earned a Masters degree in 
journalism from Columbia University. 

Summarizing Mangum and his du- 
ties is a task. He has changed jobs— 
but his interest in young people re- 
mains the same. He regretted not being 
able to attend the Kansas Convention. 

Luther Leaguers who know John 
Mangum know that the former asso- 
ciate secretary of LLA is serving the 
Board of Parish Education with the 
same efficiency and vitality he demon- 
strated while editing LUTHER LIFE. 


Clerk—"Here is a lovely card with tender sentiment: ‘To 


the only boy | ever loved.’ ” 


"That's fine,” replied the high-school girl. “I'll take a doz- 


en of them.” 


One girl to another: “There’s never a dull moment when 
you’re out with Stanley—it lasts the whole evening!” 
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modern church art 


new German churches are merging 


the contemporary and traditional 


N the destruction of the second world war, not 

only were homes and businesses destroyed, but 
churches also were bombed into ruins. Many of these 
have been rebuilt in recent years, some in their old 
location, some in new communities. 

The examples of modern church art pictured on the 
following pages, indicate the presence of a living 
church spirit in the communities near Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. Note the consistency with which the forms of 
contemporary art have been blended with the histori- 
cal tradition of the church. 

Architects and builders love to tell the old story in 
modern language. German congregations have re- 
sponded enthusiastically to the trend. 


story and photos a 
adapted with permission from t 
Stuttgarten Leben, Germa 


close-up of 
modern altar 
(see below) 


chanceled 
church in 
Rosenberg 


contemporary style 
chancel by Rohrberg 


new Hemmeter 
crucifix in a 
gothic church 


The cross of Christ has a 
ways been a focal point | 
both Roman Catholic an 
Lutheran churches. Increa 
ingly the crucifix is bein 
used in place of the pla 
cross in Lutheran churche 


carved paneled ceiling by Yelin 


modern baptism 
font by Bonnet 


Michael mosaic 
Kohler’s _ style 


Would you like to see 
more modern church art 
in your home church? 
Does it add or detract 
from the religious at- 
mosphere you expect in 
a house of God? Ameri- 
can church folk seem to 
be afraid to depart from 
the modified gothic or 
colonial styles—if they 
build in any style at all! 
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learn to discus: 


melt the ice with a warm discussio1 


by BOB MENG 


(ise most beneficial part of a 
Luther League meeting can be its 
discussion, Whether the topic consists 
of a panel or contains a few minutes 
for a free-for-all bull session on a 
film or a speech, such a time is an 
opportunity for everyone to partici- 
pate and benefit. 


You, as a topic leader, have a chance 
0 improve the group discussion situa- 
ion. So challenged, you can do a 
good job with preparation and prac- 
‘ice. Of course, not each panel mod- 
erator appears on ‘‘Meet the Press,” 
ut neither does each basketball center 
slay with the Harlem Globetrotters. 


Here is a collection of tried and 
ested suggestions. When they are ap- 
lied, the informal group discussion 
which you lead will run smoothly. 


1. Know your material. Dig into 
he subject from all angles. If this 
Opic is part of a series, check up on 
what has gone before and what is to 
ome. Contact other people involved 
n the program. Understand parts in it. 

Be alert during the discussion to 
lraw examples and illustrations from 
he background material. Remember, 
10wever, that you’re not an authority 
m all things. If for example, you're 
liscussing the number of matches that 
he average acolyte uses per Sunday, 
ecall that you are not an absolute 
uthority on the subject because acoly- 
es were playing with fire long before 
Ou were born. Respect the opinions 
others and put your opinions into 
he Pe eoncnd 


2. Break the ice. It is your job to 
‘eer the group clear of embarrassing 
eriods of silence which sometimes 
ccur during a group discussion. 


Your best weapon for starting a 
stimulating group discussion is humor. 
Because you are happy with your job 
you will be smiling. Continue to do 
so and use timely, appropriate humor 
as long as it does not slander or ridi- 
cule, Act naturally and others will also. 
The discussion of a religious topic is 
no excuse for long faces and stam- 
mering tongues. Lead the group into 
a free and easy atmosphere. 


A necessary qualification is prepara- 
tion. You need to plan in detail from 
your general information how to start 
ideas flowing. Prepare a list of brief 
and easy to understand questions. At 
first use questions not hard to answer 
and yet not obvious. If there is no 
response call on persons who are in- 
formed on the subject or persons 
whom you've instructed ahead of time. 
Restate the question. Take it apart, 
asking a simpler question. The easiest 
way to break the ice is to let the 
warmth of your personality melt it. 

Now you are ready to begin a dis- 
cussion on the question, ‘Should 
colored Luther emblem jewelry be 
segregated from plain?’ You stride 
purposefully to the front of the group, 
ready to go. You've prepared your 
material and you've gained strength 
from the preceding worship service. 
Now you smile, breathe deeply, look 
directly at your audience, pitch your 
voice at the last person in the last 
row, and begin. Nervousness will soon 
disappear and the discussion will be 
on its way. 


3. Keep questions flowing. Your 
job has just begun. After everyone 
understands the background of Luther 
emblem jewelry and of the segregation 
problem, you must guide discussion 
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to relate the two. Impartially lead the 
group away from tangents or one-sided 
arguments. 

If you don’t understand a point, it 
is likely that someone else doesn’t 
also. Ask for an example. Never in- 
sult a participant by calling his opin- 
ion wrong. Always turn a poor con- 
tribution into a “partly correct’ or 
“nearly complete’ one. Try to draw 
as many people as possible into the 
discuss:on by directing questions to 
them or looking at them. Soon every- 
one will be bursting with comments on 
the topic and you need only direct 
the traffic. 


4. Summarize frequently. Sum- 
maries have a twofold purpose: they 
can be havens of rest where everyone 
pauses to review progress ,and they 
can be escapes from a slightly out-of- 
hand discussion. At any time, sto 
to speak, or write on a blackboard 
several brief sentences that review 
what has been said. The discussion will 
be clarified in your mind and new 
ideas will arise in the minds of the 
hearers. 


If the discussion has taken a tur 
for the worse, with few people speal 
ing or with one person dominating, 
summary will cool the air and allo 
everyone to start afresh. 


5. Conclude. Unless the grou 
plainly desires to continue, alway 
wind up on time. It is your duty t 
guide the group so that the subject - 
covered during the time provide 
Now you have opportunity to rende 
your greatest service to the group. A 
the discussion progressed, you too 
brief notes. Now summarize them t 
draw the whole discussion together. 

State the predominant ideas an 
conclusions. (If a unanimous yes ¢ 
no is decided upon, your topic prol 
ably wasn’t controversial enough 
you'll have very few absolute cor 
clusions.) Never put words int 
people’s mouths; just restate whi 
they've already said. 

The content of this summary ind 
cates the success of your job. Try thes 
suggestions and you'll agree th 
league discussions are on the up-anc 


up. 


Preacher—Well, how did you like the sermon? 
Joe—Oh, it was wonderful. It was like the peace and 


mercy of God. 


Preacher—Oh, I scarcely hoped to achieve that. How 
can you make such a comparison?” 

Joe—Why, very easily. It was like the peace of God 
because it passed all understanding; and, like His mercy, | 
thought it would endure forever. 


It is better to be silent and be thought dumb than to speak 


and remove all doubt. 
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| TOPIC. HELPS | 


For further background material read any 
of these: “You Can’t Be Human Alone,” 55 
cents; Office of Publication, National Council 
of Churches, 120 East 23rd Street, New York 
10. “How to Lead Discussions,” 60 cents; 
Adult Education Association, 743 North Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago 11. “Discussion Meth- 
ods,” Garland and Phillips; New York: H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1940. 


Face your leaguers with the fact that 
sometimes your meetings seem to be dead 
when it comes to discussions. Tell them it 
may be their fault. On the other hand it 
may be due to the fact that leaders are not 
sure how to lead a discussion. This topic is 
to prepare everyone in leading group dis- 
cussion, 


1. Why is it important to know what has 
‘come before in a series? What's important 
‘about the parts other people play in the 
‘meeting? Have leaguers list places to find 
‘background materials. 
| 2. Why is humor good in a discussion? 
Why shouldn’t you ask “yes or no” 
‘tions? Why is preparation necessary? 


ques- 


3. Present this section in your own words. 


4. List on a blackboard two purposes of 


summary. Discuss briefly. Include a_ short 
discussion on the value of using a black- 


board. 


5. Present in your own words. Why is it 
wise to wind up on time? 

Experiment with the discussion suggestions 
by choosing a theme (dating, faith, voca- 
tion, etc.) and discussing that theme with 
each point. For instance, where would you 
get information? Can you think of any hum- 
orous ways to break the ice on that theme? 


WORSHIP 
PRAYER 19, page 364 CYH 
HYMN 179 “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore 
Thee” 


PSALM 98 Gloria Patri 

HYMN 60 “Jesus, the Very Thought of 
Thee” 

SCRIPTURE Philippians 4:4-13 

HYMN 98 “Now Thank We All Our God” 

PRAYER 4, page 361 

HYMN 62 “Rejoice, the Lord is King’ 

CHORAL BENEDICTION page 340 CYH 


Overheard in a bus: “Isn‘t tele- 
vision wonderful! If you shut your 
eyes it’s just like listening to the 
radio.” 


MUHLENBERG—A LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


‘A fully accredited co-educational, Christian college of liberal arts and 
sciences... a strong faculty with NER holding earned doctorates... 
excellent facilities, including new men’s dormitory, modern girls’ residence 

all on 78-acre campus ... preparation for careers in the church, the medical 
ats, scientific research, law, teaching, business, engineering, forestry . . . 


ajors in 15 fields. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
Mr. Harry A. Benfer 
Director of Admissions 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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your 
big 
decision 


are you occupied 
with your 
occupational choice? 


my) HAT are you going to do 


: when you graduate from 
college ?” 
_ This is the question asked of youth 
dy solicitous adults. Many adults ex- 
sect youth to make their occupational 
choices during the high school years, 
and if not then, certainly before the 
end of the sophomore year in college. 
Should young people be pushed into 
vocational decisions? Or should they 
e allowed to let their occupational 


plans “simmer’’ until they are “natur- 
ally done?” 


Timing Less Important 


Actually the timing of the occupa- 
tional choice is less important than 
its correctness. It is wise to avoid a 
hurried decision which may prove to 
have been temporarily expedient, con- 
venient or attractive. A wise occupa- 
tional choice is worth your patience, 
anxiety and effort because through it 
God uses you in accomplishing His 
will. You want to serve your fellow 
men in the occupation which allows 
the fullest use of your talents. There 
is nothing more satisfying and thril- 
ling in occupational endeavors than 
to possess the conviction that you stand 
at the intersection of human need and 
divine intention. 

If you have made a wise occupa- 
tional choice early in life, you have 
certain advantages in preparing for 
your future work. You are fortunate 
because you may plan your college 
studies so that they prepare you more 
thoroughly for your occupation. Extra- 
curricular activities, part-time jobs, 
varied hobbies and associations with 
persons in your future occupation can 
contribute to the validity of your oc- 
cupational choice. All experiences and 
opportunities can be more thoroughly 
exploited for their specific occupa- 
tional values when a sense of occupa- 
tional direction has been acquired. 

For some people an early occupa- 
tional choice is equivalent to clamp- 
ing blinders on their heads which pre- 
vent the objective evaluation of other 
occupations. A course of study in high 
school or college, which is geared to 
a single occupational field, can be 
tragically narrow in perspective. Per- 
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sons ardently pursuing their occupa- 
tional goals sometimes are blind to 
the risks involved in “‘putting all their 
eggs in one basket.” 


Military and Marriage 


One of the more difficult factors to 
be integrated into the lives of young 
men and some women is the period 
of military duty. Whether this period 
of duty and service to your country 
is disruptive or helpful in planning 
for an occupation is somewhat depen- 
dent upon your attitude and ability 
to recognize and to utilize good oppor- 
tunities. It is possible to serve your 
country through military duty and at 
the same time further your plans for 
your own life. 

All the branches of the Armed 
Forces make available many off-duty, 
as well as on-duty, educational and 
occupational training opportunities. 
Formalized courses in a variety of oc- 
cupational fields can be taken and in 
most instances high school or college 
credit is given. Many occupations in 
civilian life can be found in the Armed 
Forces; therefore, some young men 
and women have only minor occupa- 
tional adjustments to make because of 
their military duty. Military experi- 
ence provides chances for leadership, 
the privilege to work and to play with 
people from all sections of this coun- 
try, and the occasion to visit many 
distant countries throughout — the 
world. More detailed information on 
how military duty can contribute to 
a person’s occupational future is avail- 
able from the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

One of the most important events 
in a person’s life is his marriage. The 
partner in marriage can greatly influ- 
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ence a person’s effectiveness in an 
occupation. Marriage can not always 
be scheduled so as to complement per- 
fectly one’s occupational plans. Love 
operates outside any controlling di- 
mensions of time. To hurry or to post- 
pone marriage merely for the sake of 
completing plans which seem idealistic 
is courting with personal and occupa- 
tional disaster. The strength of a 
Christian marriage and of Christian 
family life directly influences the suc- 
cess of a person in his occupation. 


Occupational Guidance 


Occupational guidance is today 
available from many different sources 
such as schools, colleges, professional 
guidance counselors, employment 
agencies and churches. Many secondary 
schools employ counselors who are 
qualified to give occupational guid. 
ance and to assist a person in finding 
information about specific occupations 
Some schools offer courses of study ir 
occupations and how to prepare fos 
them. Most colleges offer expandec 
guidance services which include psy 
chological tests for evaluating per. 
sonality characteristics, occupationa 
interests and academic achievement 
Caution is recommended in contactin 
guidance centers and psychologists 
The qualifications of a person o 
agency can be acquired by writing fo 
information from the American Pe 
sonnel and Guidance  Associatio: 
1534 “O” Street, N.W., Washingto 
D. C. and the American Board o 
Professional Examiners in Psycholo 
Dr. Noble H. Kelley Secretary, Sou 
ern Illinois University, Carbondal 
Illinois. 

The Church should not be ove 
looked in your search for occupation 


guidance. The Church through many 
of its pastors, colleges and other in- 
stitutions offers a wealth of occupa- 
tional information with Christian per- 
spectives. 

As an organization, the Church has 
more persons in its service than any 
other single organization. There is an 
amazing variety of occupational oppor- 
tunities for persons who want to make 
their service to Christ a career in the 
Church. Through the agencies of the 
church short-term occupational experi- 
ences, such as during the summer, 
can be acquired which make possible 
more realistic occupational decisions. 
Pastors are able to direct persons to 
the proper resources of the church for 
information about all occupations, in- 
cluding those within the church, sum- 
mer or part-time service experience, 
scholarships and occupational prep- 
aration. 

If you are facing an occupational 
decision, you should not ignore the 
counsel of your parents, nor should 
your thinking be determined by them. 
You should make your own decision, 
but parents should be allowed to feel 
involved in the process of deciding. 
Often parents are more concerned 
about the occupational decision than 
is the person himself. Parents may 
lack the skills of professional coun- 
selors; nevertheless, they appreciate 
being given the opportunity to think 
through the occupational plans with 
their children. Often they are help- 
ful. The enthusiasm of your parents 
for your occupational goals can have 
rewarding effects throughout life. 

A sincere Christian plans his occu- 
ational future with his God. He asks, 
‘What does God intend to accomplish 
hrough me?” This is far different 


from “What do I want to do or get 
out of life?” 

God in the final analysis is your best 
occupational counselor and He waits to 
counsel you through prayer. The pur- 
poses of your life are fulfilled when 
you have accomplished God's inten- 
tion for you. 


| TOPIC HELPS | 


Present the topic in your own words. Fol- 
low this by a discussion. For helps on leading 
a discussion read the article on page 26. 
Have pamphlets and books on vocations 
available. Pamphlets on church vocations can 
be secured through the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation, 231 Madison Avenue, New York 16; 
the Board of Deaconess Work, 2900 Queen 
Lane, Philadelphia 29; and through your lo- 
cal seminaries. 


WORSHIP 


HYMN 294 CYH “O God of Mercy, God 
of Might” 

PRAYER 62 page 374 

HYMN 198 “Draw Thou My Soul, O Chrisi” 

SCRIPTURE Acts 9:1-9 

HYMN 216 “God Calling Yet! Shall | Not 
Hear?” 

SILENT PRAYER 

HYMN 195 “O Master, Let Me Walk With 
Thee” 

PRAYER 63 page 375 

HYMN 301 “Forth in Thy Name, O Lord, 
| Go” 

DISCUSSION 

What’s the danger of pushing a person 
into a vocational decision? How can an early 
occupational choice be a hazard? Does the 
Armed Service necessarily have to be an 
occupational hazard? How does one’s mar- 
riage partner affect an occupation? Should 
women have careers? What facilities for vo- 
cational guidance are there in your com- 
munity? What church careers are open for 
you? Discuss the summer service program of 
the Board of Higher Education, ULCA. 
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blue-eyed bully 


all brown-eyed leaguers please 


move to the 
rear 


by ARTHUR R. SEYDA 


|e terns this Orson Wells type 
situation in your Luther League: 
Suppose that at your next meeting a 
brawny 200 lb. bully with blue eyes 
got up and made the following an- 
nouncement at the beginning of your 
meeting, “All brown-eyed people 
must sit in the back of the room from 
now on because people with brown 
eyers are inferior. Because brown-eyed 
people are inferior to blue-eyed 
people they will not be allowed to 
speak in any manner unless first spoken 
to by blue-eyed people. After the 
meeting the inferior people will sit in 
the kitchen for refreshments. They 
will wash the dishes at all meetings 
from now on and carry out the gar- 
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bage. No brown-eyed members will be 
eligible to vote in Luther League elec 
tions. It is expected that all brown 
eyed leaguers will attend special com 
munion services and regular churc 
services on Sunday afternoon instea 
of at 11 a.m. when the blue-eye 
people worship.” 

If you have blue eyes, what’s yo 
reaction to this hypothetical situation 
Suppose our bully was serious and ha 
the power to enforce his demand 
what would you do? 

Would you denounce all blue-eye 
people as un-Christian, uncivilize 
undemocratic, and un-America 
Would you resign from your Luth 
League? Your church? Would y 
start a church for brown-eyed peopl 
Would you start a movement for 
Brown-eyed Lutheran Synod to 
known as the BLCA? 

Would you begin to believe you 
an inferior person if the blue-ey 
bullies would repeat their sloga 


often enough? Would you develop a 
prejudice toward blue-eyed people? 
Would you marry one of them? 
Would you carry your case to the 
President of the Synod and demand 
justice ? Would you carry your case all 
the way to the Commission of Adju- 
dication of the United Lutheran 
Church ? 

Would you try to shelter your future 
children from these insults which you 
have had to indure by teaching them 
to avoid blue-eyed people? Would you 
teach your children their proper place ? 
Think of it for a few moments. What 
would your reaction be? 

If you have blue eyes, imagine that 
the bully who made the speech had 
Srown eyes and the situation is re- 
versed. My first point then is this: 
People who have discriminated and 
who have been discriminated against 
vecause of color of their skin have 
Jone all these things and many more. 
if the hypothetical situation described 
ibove was ‘‘for real” you would react 
n the same way. 


A Game 

Let's play the game a little longer 
y trying this experiment. Divide your 
ague into three buzz groups. Have 
he first group discuss the effects of 
iscrimination and social injustice on 
re victim. Discuss freely how he 
ould feel. Try to put yourself into 
is place. What would happen to him? 
Yould he eventually develop an in- 


feriority complex? Would he be frus- 
trated? Would he despair? Suppose 
George Washington Carver or Ralph 
Bunche had not been allowed to at- 
tend school beyond third grade. 
Would society have lost something ? 

Suppose that Dr. Salk, the dis- 
coverer of the Salk vaccine for polio 
had been refused entrance into all 
medical schools because he was a Jew. 
What effect would this have on all of 
us? Is it expensive to discriminate be- 
cause of race? Have the second buzz 
group discuss the effects of discrimina- 
tion on the community and Church. 

The third group should discuss in 
the same way the effect prejudice and 
discrimination has on the discrimina- 
tor. Each group can have ten minutes 
for discussion after which the leader 
lists the findings in condensed form 
on a blackboard. List the headings in 
this order across the top: 


VICTIM 
DISCRIMINATOR 
COMMUNITY 


Under each heading list the findings 
of the buzz groups. When everyone 
agrees that this is accurate the leader 
shifts the headings around but does not 
change the findings. The board now 
reads: 


DISCRIMINATOR 
COMMUNITY 
VICTIM 


What do you notice? Are the findings 
still accurate? Now make one more 
change. Erase the headings and write: 


COMMUNITY 
VICTIM 
DISCRIMINATOR 


Bs, 


What do you find. Still valid? Of 
course. It makes no difference how 
you switch the headings, the findings 
remain the same. All suffer. All are 
injured. All must pay. This is what 
prejudice does. 

Fact 

Prejudice is a pre-conceived judge- 
ment of opinion which is not based 
on facts. What are the facts? 

First, all of us have some preju- 
dice. This is a fact. We must recog- 
nize this. However, we are not born 
with prejudices. We have picked them 
up somewhere along the way. 

“Tam afraid of negroes because they 
carry knives and zip-guns and will rob 
me if they can.” Is this a fact? ““Teen- 
age negro girls are immoral.’ Fact? 
Who says so? Some authority? No, 
we make a judgement because we may 
know of a negro girl who has loose 
morals. “A negro cannot be trusted.” 
“Chinese are always two-faced.” ‘‘Ne- 
groes are lazy and will not work any 
more than they aboslutely have to.” 
These are all prejudiced views which 
we pick up from other prejudiced 
people. Do we repeat these unfair ac- 
cusations to others who pass them on 
to still others ad infinitum? If we do, 
we too are a serious part of the race 
problem. Is it sinful to pass along 
half-truths or untruths without check- 
ing the facts? 


Word of God 


As Christians we are primarily in- 
terested in what the Word of God 
says on the subject. Does our Lord 
and Savior say anything on the sub- 
ject ? It may surprise you to know that 
the Scriptures say nothing. Jesus does 
not use the word race in the sense of 
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color of skin or physical features. Al 
Scripture speaks of only one race, +h 
human race. And all men are a pat 
of the human race, precious in God’ 
sight, of equal value to the Saviour o 
the human race. Any attempt to rea 
into the Scriptures a sanction of Go 
for the ‘‘master race concept’’ is simpl 
reading something into the Scripture 
which is not there. 

All race prejudice can be traced t 
man’s innate sinfulness. Theologian 
call it original sin but their big word 
need not worry us. Let’s illustrate hov 
it works out in practice. If you ar 
threatened or frightened, for whom d: 
you look out? The great I, of course 


A Scapegoat 


If we cannot clearly define our fear 
of other people or our feeling of in 
security, we do not as a rule begi 
with ourselves. Rather we find a scape 
goat and blame him. The early He 
brews were quite literal about this an 
they actually used real live four-legge 
goats on which to blame their sins an 
troubles on, Then they punished th 
poor scape. That is how we got th 
name. Who is your scapegoat ? 


Or let us use another illustration 
What do you do when you walk int 
a dark room at night and bump you 
shins against a chair? Luther Leaguer 
do not cuss the chair as do some peopl 
who don’t know what else to say. Wh 
do you blame? Your sister or brothe 
or someone in the family for movin; 
things around and not putting then 
back in place. Perhaps you kick th 
chair! Who are you hurting? Th 
chair ? 


It must be rather comical to Go« 
when we kick a chair. But it is no 


comical to Him when we discriminate 
against other human beings whom He 
loves and for whom Christ went to the 
Cross. This is the human situation in 
which all of us live. Probably we will 
never get rid of all the prejudice in 
the world. But as Christians and as 
God’s redeemed children we continue 
to work at it. How do we cope with 
prejudice in ourselves and in others? 


Luther on Commandments 

We take serious the confession of 
our sins in the first part of the Church 
Service and in the Order for Public 
Confession. When we do this we are 
more apt to recognize prejudice fot 
what it is. We do not accept the pre- 
conceived judgements of others with- 
out first checking the facts. Luther’s 
catechism offers us a fine guide. The 
Fifth Commandment: THOU SHALT 
NOT KILL. What is meant by this 
‘commandment? Answer: We should 
(So fear and love God as not to do our 
neighbor any bodily harm or injury, 
but rather assist and comfort him in 
danger and want. 

The Eighth Commandment: THOU 
,SHALT NOT BEAR FALSE WIT: 
/NESS AGAINST THY NEIGHBOR 
‘What is meant by this commandment ? 
Answer. We should so fear and love 
\God as not deceitfully to belie, betray, 
slander nor raise injurious reports 
lagainst our neighbor, but apologize 
for him, speak well of him, and put 
the most charitable construction on all 
his actions. 

There is no easy answer to this prob- 
lem confronting American Christians 
and American citizens. The problem, 
however, is more acute in our time 
than it was for our parents when they 

ere Luther Leaguers. More may be 

emanded of us in the future. 


| TOPIC HELPS | 


Create the Orson Well’s scene in your 
league. Give a piece of paper to each 
leaguer. Then, without announcement, a 


leaguer stands up and demands all the things 
first paragraph. While 
everyone is still stunned have each person 
write down his attitude to the scene. On a 
blackboard list these feelings—keeping 
brown eyes and blue eyes separate. Give any 
suggestions they don’t mention that are given 
in the second-fifth paragraphs. Give a short 
talk on this in connection with skin color. 

Go into buzz groups and play the game, 
using a blackboard for reports. 

Make statements and ask if they’re fact or 
fiction. Additional statements can be obtained 
in “Sense and Nonsense About Race,” Friend- 
ship Press, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
(50c or as part of a youth relations packet 
selling for $2.50.) 

For information about the scapegoat, read 
Leviticus 16 and refer to a Bible dictionary. 
Read the rest of the topic and discuss the 
commandments. 


mentioned in the 


WORSHIP 


SERVICE FOR LENT (p. 319, Christian 
Youth Hymnal) 

HYMN 236 
gether” 

HYMN 288 
Ways of Life’ 

PRAYER HYMN 287 “Let There Be Light, 
Lord God of Hosts” (stanzas 1-3) 

HYMN 228 “Who Is on the Lord’s Side?” 
(stanzas 1 and 2) 

SCRIPTURE Luke 10:25-27 

PSALM 72 (Gloria Patri) 


DISCUSSION 

How should you answer someone who 
gives you a statement about race that is not 
true? Do you “kill” when you are prejudiced? 
How does Luther’s explanation of the Eighth 
Commandment fit into the racial picture? Has 
your league done anything to improve racial 
relationship in your community? 


"“O Christians! Leagued To- 


“Where Cross the Crowded 
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the cross .. 


ee and the coin 


Christian stewardship means 


being a Christ to your neighbor 


by MARTIN HEINECKEN 


HERE are many religions in this 
world. People worship clay idols. 
They worship the sun and moon. 
They worship the one true God. 
Of the many religions there are 
only two kinds. What's the difference 
between religions and kinds of re- 
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ligions ? Well, kinds means the method 
used in that religion—the basic teach- 
ings of that religion. 
Think about it. Under which kind 
of religion do you worship ? 
First of all, there's a religion of 
“Work Righteousness” (write these 
two words on the black. 
at board). God is in heav- 
A VT en (begin to draw line 
y drawing of flames al 
° top of steps, man climb- 
ing). Man attempts to 
work himself up to that 
distant and unknown 
God. 


Work Righteousness 


Here the direction is wp. The mo- 
ives of this religion is fear and sel- 
ishness. All men’s energies go into 
chieving salvation. Man has to work 
or it. Money is used to buy a place 
n heaven. 

Now, the second kind of religion 
s just the opposite. (Write on board.) 
t is “Justification by Faith.” (Begin 
o draw sketch of steps 
ind God coming 
lown.) In this religion, 
nan doesn’t go up be- 
ause God comes down. 
30d’s_ salvation came ? 
lown through Jesus 
christ. God, in Jesus, 
ame down to serve in 
ove, 


(Have someone from the back of 
he room, prepared beforehand, read 
he following references.) “Thy sins 
re forgiven Thee.” ‘Take up thy bed 
nd walk.” “Fear not, for henceforth 
ou shall be fishers of men.” “Go ye 
nto all the world and make disciples 
f all nations ... and lo, I am with 
ou always even unto the end of the 
vorld.”’ 

Here the direction is down and not 
ip (¢ndicate on drawings). Motives 
n this religion are gratitude to God 
nd unselfish love. All men’s energies 


Ve see Him in results of His creation 


are released for the doing of God’s 
will upon earth. Money is used for 
services to the neighbor. (Several 
leaguers should present a dramatiza- 
tion of the parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan with someone reading the in- 
troduction and ending from the Bible: 
Luke 10:25-29 and Luke 10:36, 37.) 

The invisible God presents Himself 


a7 


\Ww7s 
ili 
Justification by Faith 


to us and blesses us daily. We see him 
in results of His creation—in people 
about us. (Sketch sun, rain, and people 
on the board.) This is the way God 
gives us His blessings today. We get 
light and life, protection, care, educa- 
tion, and entertainment only through 
those who with their gifts and talents 
share with us the blessings of God. 
Above all, God is present in the 
Word and Sacraments. Here is the 
love of God in the loving presence 


Ae GS : 
MY 
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Rain Father Mother Doctor Farmer 


of Christ. Here is forgiveness of sins 
and with it life and salvation. Here 
is love, compassion, strength, courage, 
helpfulness, joy and peace, given to 
us to share with others. (Read Mat- 
thew 25:34-40.) 

Every Christian, therefore, is part 
of the body of Christ. (Read and dis- 
cuss I Corinthians 12:12-27, making 
clear the reference to the individual’s 
important part to the body of Christ 
just as the leg or arm is important 
to the human body.) 

Every Christian serves his neighbor 
with whatever gifts have been en- 
trusted to him. (Read I Corinthians 
12:4-11.) 

The Christian is the channel through 
which God’s gifts flow through him to 
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love, understanding, and forgiveness 
Each Christian must serve with the 
gifts he possesses through his vocation 
(his calling) as son, daughter, father. 
mother, butcher, baker, or candlestick 
maker. All time, talents, and money 
are given in service of the “calling.” 
(Hold up a dollar.) We put a dol. 
lar in the offering and we think we 
have given God His portion. Every. 
thing we have is God’s. All ou 
money, down to the last penny. Al 
our talents, our interests, our knowl. 
edge. Everything is God’s. (Write thi. 
phrase on the board.) Therefore, the 
Christian must channel everything ir 
the direction of God’s purposes. The 
Christian gives his money out of 
gratitude to God—out of love for the 


Me 


God's abundant storehouse of love and grace 
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The Needy of the world are the Recipients. 
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the neighbor. God does not need your 
gifts, but the neighbor does. 

Each Christian must serve his 
neighbor first of all with the Gospel. 
He must tell the neighbor of God’s 
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neighbor. The Christian gives propor- 
tionately. He gives systematically. 
(Place a map of the world on the 
board.) The needs of the world are 
boundless—(po‘nt to various a 
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»f the world) hunger, poverty, lone- 
iness, fear, insecurity, the guilt and 
ower of sin. God depends upon you 
o reveal His gift of love to those 
reeds. To lose yourself in His service 
s to find true blessedness. 

A big silver dollar 

And a little red cent 

Rolling down the pavement went. 

As they rolled along the walk 

The dollar said (for dollars talk), 

“I’m more handsome than you 

And twice as high!” 

“But,” said the cent, 


“You can’t deny 
You don’t go to league 
As often as I!” 


TOPIC HELPS 


Most of your topic helps are inserted in 
the body of this article. Important things to 
remember are: study the topic, so you don’t 
have to read it; read through the Scripture 
references before the meeting; rehearse dra- 
matization of the parable of the Good Shep- 
herd; and understand 1 Corinthians 12:4-27 
before presenting it and leading a discussion. 


WORSHIP 


Using stewardship as your theme, find 
hymns and Scripture in a hymnal or concord- 
ance, or on page 413 of the “Christian Youth 
Hymnal.” 
DISCUSSION 

Can you give an example of the first kind 
of religion and what its followers do to work 
up the steps to heaven? Why doesn’t man 
have to work up? Who is your neighbor? 
What is the Word and Sacraments? How are 
you a part of the body of Christ? What, 
then, is your responsibility? How do you give 
proportionately and systematically? 


The Russian school teacher asked a pupil, “Who were 


the first human beings?” 


“Adam and Eve,” the kid replied. 
“And what nationality were they?” 


“Russian, of course.” 


“Fine, fine,” the teacher commented. 

“And how do you know they were Russian?” 

“Easy,” said the kid. “They had no roof over their heads, 
no clothes to wear and only one apple for the two of them— 


and they called it Paradise!” 


Man introducing redhead to friend: “Fred, in my time 
I’ve been married to a blonde, a brunette, and a redhead— 


I'd like you to meet her.” 
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language is an art 


semantics 


by STAN CARNARIUS 


H*: you ever been in a country 
where you didn’t know the lan- 
guage? I had a friend who went to 
Mexico knowing only one word for 
food: huevos. It took him about six 
weeks to learn enough other words 
to change his diet. By that time he 
was so sick of eggs three times a day 
that he couldn’t look an egg in the 
yolk for years afterward. 

What did he do wrong? He took 
words for granted. He was so used to 
being able to get whatever he needed 
with his own language that he wasn’t 
prepared for a situation in which he 
had no words. 

Most of us never get into such an 
obvious predicament and have to eat 
huevos, or Kartoffeln, or haricot verts 
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all the time. But we do get into diff 
cult situations by not knowing the 
right words in our own language. 

When was the last time you wantec 
to express yourself to someone anc 
didn’t know quite how to say it? How 
long ago was it: ten minutes, a couple 
of hours, yesterday? When was the 
last time you had a big problem you 
couldn’t quite solve? Did you wist 
you could “just put it into words” ? 

Words are such ordinary things they 
are like the air we breathe. But they 
are very tricky. It is possible to take 
them completely for granted—a: 
many people do. But they won't helf 
you solve your problems unless yo 
pay close attention to them. You ge 
out of language just what you pu 
into it. 

Let’s make a little list of the in 
conveniences we would face if we ha 
to do without words for a while. W 
would have to point if we wante 
something—and hope we got the righ 
thing. We would have to have 
pocket full of maps because w 
couldn’t ask the directions anywher 
We'd get nervous when we saw som 
thing strange because we wouldn't b 
able to find out what it was calle 
It would have to remain nameless lik 
the Thing in the popular song a fe 
year back. Worst of all, we woul 
have to keep most of our ideas t 
ourselves because there would be n 
means of expressing them. 

Without ever thinking about it, w 
use words for requests and directiong 
for emotional security through putting 
names on things that frighten us, an 
for sharing our thoughts with other 
In school English teachers and othe 
are constantly teaching new words 
part of their instruction. Have yo 


ever wondered why they try so hard 
(o help you master your own lan- 
guage ? 

The reason is the fact that the 
words you know control how well 
you can think. You can’t learn to 
handle ideas without words. Without 
ideas you can’t solve your own prob- 
lems. If you can’t take care of your- 
self, how can you be a help to any- 
one else? If you can’t get along with 
others, where will you fit in to the 
world picture? In other words, it is 
important to have a good vocabulary 
und know how to use it. It is not 
enough to coast along with what you 
dick up accidentally. 

For an example, let’s start with 
‘onfirmation class. Here you have a 
concentrated chance to learn the words 
hat express your religion. Some of 
hem are big words and, big or small, 
hey contain big ideas. It is difficult 
© understand everything you hear in 
onfirmation class. But the words and 
your faith work together. The better 
you understand the words, the more 
you will be able to use your convic- 
fons in daily life. As you begin to 
doubt or to find contradictions in your 
xperiences, these words can help you 
trengthen your faith rather than lose 
t entirely. But you have to work with 
hem. You have to keep examining 
hem and finding new angles in their 
meaning. That is, you have to keep 
hem alive in order for them to help 
‘ou in your religious experience. 

But how can you keep words alive? 
[he answer is easy: use them. How 
nany slang terms have you watched 
lie? First it was keen, neat, and swell, 
hen it was george, then cool, then 
itazy, then the most, and the idea 
vill continue having new names. 


Each of these words died because no 
one used it any more. Meanwhile 
words like pleasant, exciting, agree- 
able, interesting have gone steadily on 
expressing the same idea in more 
formal speech. 

Not that I’m against slang. Slang 
is for special uses—for when the gang 
gets together. It’s like the difficult talk 
theologian’s use among themselves at 
conferences. Slang is more or less for 
“club members” only. It baffles par- 
ents and teachers and younger broth- 
ers and sisters. 

What is important is the realization 
that words are something special, 
something separate, something not to 
be taken for granted. You should be 
able to translate an idea from slang 
into several kinds of words, depend- 
ing on the person you want to under- 
stand it. For instance, ‘‘He’s a drip, 
square, creep, goon, drowned cat!” 
would be “I don’t like him, Mother,” 
or “But Teacher, he spoils our fun,” 
or ‘But Pastor, he doesn’t really like 
us, so he makes us uncomfortable.” 
The same idea, several ways to put it 
to match the circumstances. Of course, 
you do this kind of translating all the 
time. The trick is to do it consciously, 
to practice with the words on purpose. 

There are several things you can do 
to master your language. The first of 
these is to treat words as special. For 
instance, have you discovered the long 
and exciting history our words have? 
Did you know that our words have 
come from Sanskrit, German, French, 
Arabic, Latin, Greek, and many other 
languages? In a good dictionary the 
little abbreviations in parentheses will 
show you this. For instance, the word 
book comes from the Anglo-Saxon 
word bek which was what they called 
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the tree on which they wrote impor- 
tant royal agreements to make sure 
they would be permanent—the beech 
tree. We still use the beech tree for 
“John loves Mary.” 

The next step in mastering your 
language is watch for new words in 
what you read and hear. Get the habit 
of listening not only for the ideas 
but for the way they are used. You'll 
be amazed at the many ways people 
say the same simple thing. 

After that, it is obvious what comes 
next: Look up the new words in a 
good dictionary. Get the dictionary 
habit. Boredom disappear when you 
keep on looking words up and begin 
to get the feeling of discovery that 
comes with the word adventure. Web- 
sters Collegiate is fairly complete, and 
there’s the Thorndike Barnhardt. Prob- 
ably your best bet is to ask your Eng- 
lish teacher which of the many dic- 
tionaries would be most helpful. But 
be ready to catch her if she faints 
from surprise at the question! 

Probably the very finest way to learn 
words is to read the kind of books 
you like best. No matter what you 
may be interested in, there are plenty 
of books about it. Read because it is 
pleasant and, around the edges, look 
up the new words you run into. As 
your interests change, change the kind 
of books you read. 

As you begin to build your vocabu- 
lary, practice using the new words 
along with new combinations for the 
old words. Try the new ones out on 
someone until you are sure you know 
how to use them. You will discover 
that you are not only learning words, 
but ideas as well. With a larger vo- 
cabulary will come a larger number of 
ideas—more ways to understand 
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people, to solve problems, to get what 
you want from your own circum- 
stances. In other words, you will un- 
derstand yourself and others better. 
And you will be able to use that un- 
derstanding because you can communi- 
cate it to others. Words won't fail 
ou. 

The final step in mastering your 
language is to practice saying the same 
thing in several different ways. As 
with slang, any idea can be expressed 
in many ways. You can be sure you 
have understood something when you 
can tell it to someone else in more 
than one way without losing the idea 
in the process. As I said before, you 
do this all the time, but it is impor- 
tant to do it consciously. For instance, 
think of the different ways you ex- 
press. the idea when you tell someone 
you like them especially. Then you tell 
your pal you like that person, then 
your mother or father, a brother or 
sister. Each of them hears the idea in 
different words, but each one under- 
stands. You can do this with any idea. 
Try it. 

Suppose I try to practice what I have 
been preaching here. I think it would 


Newberry College 


is a home away from home 


: 
| 


where friendly attention is given each 
individual student 


is a fully accredited senio 
college of The United Lutheran Church 


Write: 
President, Newberry College, Drawer 425 


Newberry, South Carolin 


9e possible to sum up this article by 
aying that an important part of the 
tudent’s life is learning how to think. 
We all have to learn how to handle 
deas—just as we handle money—in 
der to keep our relations clear with 
ther people. The better we learn how 
o think, the better we express our- 
elves. It would be hard to say which 
omes first, however, since there is no 
vay to learn to handle ideas without 
earning how to handle the words to 
xpress them. And that is where we 
ame in: THE WORDS YOU 
<NOW CONTROL HOW WELL 
YOU CAN THINK. 

‘Make sure your vocabulary grows 
long with your age, height, weight, 
ocial awareness, religious understand- 
ng, general education, and emotional 
naturity. In fact there is a good chance 
hat the last four won’t grow very 
nuch at all if your vocabulary doesn’t! 


TOPIC HELPS 


Announce previously that each person is 
9 bring along a book concerning his favorite 
ubject or his favorite type of fictional read- 
1g. (Have magazines on hand for those who 
orget their books.) 


Present the first nine paragraphs of this 
pic in your own words. On the blackboard 
st all the slang words that the leaguers 
an think of. Put them into groupings accord- 
1g to their meanings. Then ask for syno- 
ymns that have lasted. Get someone to sug- 
est that slang is used at certain times for 
ertain individuals. Then try translating the 
‘lang words to sentences that you would 
ay to your parents, your school teacher, your 
astor, etc. 

List on the board the phrases in this topic 
tat appear in bold face. They are important 
leas you want to stress. After you have 


written these phrases on the board (to save 
time you may list them on the back of the 
board before the meeting) go over them one 
at a time. Give the example in the topic for 
the first statement. For the idea, 
ask the group to watch for new words as 
you read a paragraph or two from a maga- 
zine. Let them do this silently. 


second 


Ask for some of the words. Then have 
someone look them up in a dictionary (the 
third point). For the next point, ask each 
person to spend three or four minutes read- 
ing his book (or magazine) keeping his eye 
open for new words or interesting words. 
Some may want to refer to the dictionaries. 
Go into small groups of three or four and 
practice on one another, using words dis- 
covered in the reading or words in the maga- 
zine article that the leader reads. 
also in this group the final idea stressed in 
the topic. 


Practice 


Call the group together again. Review 
briefly the points on the board. Conclude 
the topic with the two final paragraphs. 


WORSHIP 


HYMN 65 CYH 
Heavenly Dove” 

SCRIPTURE Luke 2:40-52 

HYMN 41 “Father of Mercies, in Thy Word” 

PSALM 91 (Gloria Patri) 

PRAYER 70 

HYMN 261 “Lord and Saviour, True and 
Kind” 


“Come Gracious Spirit, 


DISCUSSION 


Express various ideas 
your dress; the book is red; my throat hurts 
and | have a head cold; | didn’t eat any 
breakfast). Discuss the need for words. Dis- 
cuss means of improving your vocabulary— 
books that may help you. Does slang have 
an important place? How do people who 
aren’t “on the ball’ feel if you use slang in 
front of them? Turn it around, how would 
you feel if people were using words you 
didn’t understand? If your vocabulary doesn’t 
grow why should your emotions, religious 
understanding, social awareness, and gen- 
eral education suffer? ; 


(examples: I like 
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church 


is the term 
obfuscated 

(see previous article) 
by multiple 


meanings? 


by CHARLES T. SARDESON 
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I WANT to talk with you abou 
the Church because I believe ther 
is no other word in the Christiat 
vocabulary which needs  discussiot 
more than this. The Church really i 
the heart and hub of everything w 
know to be Christian. It is the kno 
which ties everything together. Wher 
our view of the Church is undone 
everything else about our faith fall 
apart. 

Let me begin by asking if you cat 
give several words which would de 
scribe adequately the life and missior 
of the Church in the world today 
What is the Church? To many peopl 
it is not much more than an expen 
sive building with a religious progran 
and a Sunday School to teach childret 
how to live when they are grown. Tt 
others the Church is a sort of police 
man watching over the morals of th 
community, a bit old fashioned anc 
narrow minded perhaps, but none thi 
less necessary. Others know it as ; 
place of worship. What would you 
say? Most people can give some defi 
nition and many people can say some 
thing worth while, but there are fa 
too few among us who can really se 
forth an exciting definition of th 
Church, Here are some words I hav 
found helpful in thinking about th 
Church. 


The Church Is A Caravan 


Nothing settled! Nothing peggec 
down by outmoded and restrainin; 
tradition. The Church is a caravan, < 
moving procession in the desert with 
dust on its feet and a far look in it: 
eye. At the outset, John the Baptis 
made a statement which is still true 
“Behold, the voice of one crying i 
the wilderness .. . ” Ever since the 


the Church has been a pilgrimage 
across the parched years, carrying liv- 
ing waters to thirsty souls. A caravan 
on a long journey with a precious 
cargo in an unfriendly countryside. 
There is no road to travel. 

One of my favorite stories was told 
by Dr. James Stewart in Edinburgh. 
A city preacher was in the highlands of 
scotland. After the service he was 
aken home by one of the congrega- 
ion. The two men set off along the 
‘oad toward the hills. Soon the road 
9ecame a path climbing among the 
ocks. Then the path narrowed and 
disappeared altogether. To make con- 
versation the visiting preacher said to 
uis host, ‘““What ever happens when 
i man is caught out here in the dark 
n this wilderness ?”’ Without stopping, 
he old highlander said over his shoul- 
ler, “Look down. Do you see the 
cratches on the rock? They are made 
yy the nails of those who have gone 
his way before. It never gets so dark 
ut here that you cannot see those 
cratches.” The average man would 
ye afraid, he would be lost. But the 
aithful knows there are scratches on 
he rock. To him there are signs in 
he wilderness. Certainly you feel that 
vhen you sing: 


Through the night of dark and sorrow, 
Onward goes our pilgrim band 

inging songs of expectation 

Marching to the promised land. 


The Church is a caravan moving 
nto the dark with its cargo, setting 
ts eye on the far horizon, seeing be- 
ore anyone else the breaking light of 
_ new day. That is the Church of 
esus Christ. It offers its precious pos- 
ession of love and service to people 


all along the way, giving direction 
to lost lives, comfort to despairing 
souls, life to dying hearts. Jesus was 
always on the move: “Arise, let us 
GH 
To Paul, life became a great mis- 
sionary journey. The early symbol of 
the Church was a ship high on the 
waves. In the middle ages the whole 
Church of Europe was engaged in a 
great crusade. In colonial days the 
pioneers took their Bibles into the 
wilderness. At the beginning of our 
century the whole world became the 
mission field. In the great wilderness 
of history, the Church is the moving, 
healing power of God—a caravan 
through the years. 


The Church Is An Army 


God wants to build a kingdom in 
this world. The truth is that the world 
is not a bit anxious to have that king- 
dom come. That is the evident theme 
of history. There are other powers 
which have an interest in this world 
also and which are trying to keep 
their hold on life. It is a tremendous 
struggle which has been going on for 
years. It makes our human wars small 
and inconclusive by comparison. 

Paul was not writing poetry when 
he spoke of the armour of God. He 
had felt the sting of the stones and 
the lash of the whip. He had seen 
other men die for their faith. God 
is a King and he has set out to gain 
back a world which has been lost. 
Those who believe know that their 
faith is a call to arms. 

Read through the hymns of the 
Church some time and see how fre- 
quently they begin with the sense of 
a great conflict. For too many people, 
religion is just a matter of their per- 
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sonal thoughts about God and a Christ 
who died as an example to be fol- 
lowed within reasonable limits. That 
misses the mark completely. Look at 
Lutheran young people in East Ger- 
many today. They are up to the top 
of their heads in conflict for God. 
They know what the army of God is. 
There is no easy victory. There is no 
compremise—no truce with the world. 

Ice forms first around the edges of 
a pond, then moves toward the center. 
In our own lives we freeze over in 
the same way. When we are careless 
and distracted there is a freezing of 
the spirit which begins to cover life 
around the edges. The same thing is 
true of the Church. Wherever it be- 
comes weak, lifeless, and uncaring, 
wherever the warmth of life and love 
are withdrawn freezing forces of evil 
wait to push in. It is a great conflict. 
The task is immense but to meet it 
there is ‘a noble army men and boys, 
the matron and the maid,” with God 
in the midst offering Himself as a 
fortress. Do not underrate your con- 
gregation. It is a beachhead in this 
titantic struggle and you are a sen- 
tinel at the very place where the enemy 
would love to breach the wall. 

Every generation has had to enter 
the struggle. At the beginning there 
were the battles in Roman arenas. 
Then there were battles of a different 
sort being fought to preserve life and 
knowledge in scattered monasteries. 
Then came the Reformation and its 
fierce struggle to carry the faith back 
into daily work. In the early days of 
our own country the need was to fight 
for some Christian approach to society. 
Today we must be ready to follow our 
faith wherever it leads. Every stand 
must be made against the gales of 
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ungodly powers. It is a battle to th 
end. 


The Church Is A Family 


This is what God seeks. He want 
a family in which His love and good 
ness will flow freely from life to life 
He wants a family where people wil 
live together sharing the pains anc 
pleasures, the problems and laughte: 
of a dedicated household. That’s why 
you can’t be a Christian alone. Goc 
will not allow it. The very fact thai 
you ate a Christian is evidence thai 
you belong to a family. You have 
been given a name, a destiny, a posi 
tion. You belong. You love. Yor 
share. You contribute. 

A group of young people was askec 
to suggest a half dozen words whick 
they as Christians would like to have 
explained. One of those words wa: 
“father.” A word like father must be 
understood, for without that relation. 
ship we would be hopelessly lost 
What is Christianity if it is not the 
simple announcement that God ha: 
offered Himself as Father and given 
His Son as an example of what thai 
relationship means. Through Jesu: 
Christ we become children of God 
Without God we are nameless. 

In our Service every Sunday we an. 
nounce: ‘“To as many as believe on 
Him, He giveth power to become the 
sons of God.” I know of no statement 
anywhere that carries as much hope 
as that one. In a world of strangers 
God allows us to live as brothers. He 
makes it possible for us to live as 
brothers. 

Do not underestimate the possibili- 
ties of your congregation. God has 
equipped it to do far more for his 
world than most of its members have 


ever guessed. That is our trouble. We 
do not know what a Power we possess. 

One day a little boy was playing 
with a knife, cutting in a crude way. 
It was entertaining but not much was 
deing created. Someone seated nearby 
watched his cutting for a while. Then, 
aking the knife into his own hand, 
he stranger began to carve a lovely 
design in the wood. The child 
watched. Finally he remarked, “I 
didn’t know you could do that with 
myeknife..... 

The world is an impersonal place 
where people’s lives rub against each 
ther causing blisters and _ bruises. 
Jésus Christ came along to show what 
“ould be done, what sort of loveliness 
ould be produced. God treats us as 
Dersons, as the persons He knows we 
an become. And the more you be- 
come a person, the more you can 
grasp the greatest relationships of life. 

The thing that made Jesus’ ministry 
0 remarkable was his ability of meet- 
ng all men as persons, adapting His 
ministry to the needs of the life be- 
‘ore Him. To some men He brought 
ompassion, to some a simple illus- 
ration. To others He brought a hard 
ind severe command. To still others 
de presented the necessity of a disci- 
lined decision. But to everyone alike 
de offered a Father and a family. 
If the Church had not been such 
. relationship from the very begin- 
ung, it would never have survived 
he first generation. But it has lasted 
nd it remains to this day as a house- 
uold of faith in which God continues 
Oo make Himself known as Father 
nd Lord. The Church is the only 
ellowship on earth where men learn 
ow to live with respect for person- 

ity, with need of one another, and 


with the magnificent hope of an ever- 
lasting home. 

The Church is the knot holding 
together the whole concept of Chris- 
tian belief and life. Keep that knot 
tight. 


TOPIC HELPS 


Gathering suggestions from the leaguers, 
list definitions of the Church on the black- 
board. Discuss them. For an introduction to 
the rest of the topic you may use a rope 
tied in a knot as an object lesson. 

Each section of the topic should be pre- 
sented by a different person. Each may be 
done in the same way. An idea for the pre- 
sentation follows. As the leaguers express 
their opinions, write on the board the char- 
acteristics of a caravan. Now compare these 
characteristics with the Church. In addition, 
give illustrations from the topic material or 
points not brought out in discussion. 

If there is time left you might divide the 
group into sub-groups to look up hymns on 
these themes or to find Scripture references 
(from memory or from a concordance) on the 
themes of armour, army, Father, etc. 


WORSHIP 
Plan your own worship service to go with 
this topic. The best method is to use the 
index on page 406 of the Christian Youth 
Hymnal. Look under such topics as Church; 
God, the Father; Brotherhood, etc. Here you 
will find references for hymns, Scripture, and 
Psalms. If you don’t have a Christian Youth 
Hymnal look for these topics in any hymnal. 
Use a concordance for Scripture reference. 
DISCUSSION 
How can we help to keep the Church from 
becoming an organization of outmoded tra- 
dition? What other powers fight the Church? 
Why can’t you be a Christian alone? How 
did Jesus show us the family relationship of 
the Church? How do Christians live as broth- 
ers? What is meant by the statement that 
God treats us as persons? 
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paris 


by 
SHIRLEY 
SIGNORAT 


It’s April in Paris. It’s also April 
in your hometown and Paris can be 
found right in your church basement. 

Leaguers will be delighted to find 
their social room a fantasy-land of 
artist’s garrets and scenic Paris ac- 
cented with an outdoor cafe. 

Use April calendars for invitations 
and posters. Print J#’s (calendar) in 
Paris, (Trinity) Lutheran Church, and 
the date. 

Decorations are of vital importance 
to the success of this party. Be sure 
to have reliable leaguers on the decor- 
ating committee. 

At one side of the room have your 
Parisian cafe. If your social room has 
serving windows, you might choose 
this spot. Hang crepe paper curtains 
on the windows. Make an awning of 
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in Seine party 
with EKiffel of 
decorations 


red and white crepe paper, scallope 
and stretched over wire or cord. Smal 
tables with checkered tablecloths wil 
add to the atmosphere. To top it off 
decorate soda bottles by dripping wa: 
on them. Boxes covered with gree 
crepe paper make a clever hedge. 
A local travel agency will give yo 
some posters of Paris that you cai 
hang around the room. One corne 
should suggest the artist’s garret. Hav 
an easel and paints, paint rags, etc. 


Passport Photographs 


In order to cross the Ocean fo 
your Paris rendezvous, each perso: 
must have a passport photograph 
Naturally, no one has come with one 
So you'll have to make them on th 
spot. Place the names of all guests i 
a box. Each person draws a name ani 
is assigned the task of drawing tha 
individual’s picture. Award a priz 
to the best artist. Pictures may be dis 
tributed as souvenirs of your journe 


Who Am I? 


When you arrive in a strange coun 
try you want to meet people and ge 
to know one another. Here's an oppot 
tunity to introduce yourselves. Eacl 
person receives two pieces of papet 
On the first he must write a descrip 


ion of himself. This should be as 
umorous as possible, yet giving a 
int or two toward identification. 
vhese are collected and read by the 
eader. As each is read, guests write 
n the second sheet of paper the name 
f the person described. 


Sharps and Flats 


Paris, a city of intriguing sounds. 
Jne of those sounds is the music of 
ove songs—modern and old. Here’s 
game with intriguing love songs. 

Draw a number of circles on the 
oor (or use large sheets of paper.) 
Jalf of the circles are marked with 
harps (4¢) and half with flats (b). 
Ine large circle is the Eiffel Tower. 

Players form a large circle. As music 
; played by the pianist, they march 
round to the right. When the music 
ops, if a player thinks the piece is 
‘ritten in sharps he jumps into a circle 
vatked 4, if in flats, into a circle 
varked b; if in natural, he stays 
there he is. 

Those who guess wrong go into the 
iffel tower. This continues until the 
‘ower is full. 


Sweethearts Parading 


With the love songs of Paris, of 
ourse, are the many couples parading 


, PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ 


Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 
ship records of her alumni. At Wit- 
tenberg they got the broad liberal 

_ education so essential to success. To 
follow in their steps write for com- 
plete information to 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


along the river banks and the parks. 
This game gives you a chance to 
choose the sweetheart with whom you 
would like to parade. 

Boys assemble in an outer room. 
A sheet has been stretched over the 
doorway with a light back of it. Each 
boy takes his turn parading between 
the light and the sheet so that his 
shadow falls on the sheet. Each hesi- 
tates, gestures, and moves on. Girls 
guess the identity of each and keep a 
list. 


April Fashions 


Everyone knows Paris is one of the 
fashion centers of the world. One 
would not dare a trip to Paris without 
visiting a Parisian fashion center to 
see the latest creations. 

You're going to stage your own 
fashion show. Provide each boy with 
newspapers, crepe paper, scissors, pins, 
paste, feathers, and veiling. These fel- 
lows will design their own creations 
and model them for the other guests. 

By this time, the girls have made 
themselves comfortable at the tables of 
the outdoor cafe. They can do the 
fashion judging from there. 


Refreshments in Paris 


Waitresses on the refreshment com- 
mittee might wear gay colored aprons 
to serve. A vender could go through 
the group giving flowers to all the 
girls (hand made carnations, of 
course). 

Cokes and French pastries will make 
a suitable luncheon, unless your group 
is used to eating more food. 

A background of soft music lends 
to the atmosphere, as well as a quiet 
dance in front of the cafe (if your 
church allows dancing). 
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FAN FARE 


Sig Hagen 


half-fits 


There’s nothing like an enforced 
diet to take the fun out of eating. 
Required exercises, too, can become a 
chore even when disguised as spotts. 
Perversely, we often shy at things that 
are ‘“good for us” and indulge in the 
food or games we like best. 

This may explain, in part, why the 
fitness of American youth has been 
seriously questioned. Some serious 
critics claim that in spite of all our 
wealth, surplus food, superior medical 
facilities and highly developed ath- 
letic programs, our young people are 
in worse physical condition than less 
privileged youth in other countries. 

Let’s get it straight right now, we 
don’t believe that. Maybe we do have 
a good many unfit youngsters in this 
country. But there are more, we are 
sure, who are in good condition. The 
are well nourished, strong, skillful at 
games. 
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Somewhere between the unfit ar 
the fit is another class, however. Y‘ 
can’t tell them by sight. They lo 
okay, and there isn’t anything real 
wrong with them. They’re not sic 
and they can pass the ordinary phy: 
cal checkup at any school. There a 
no discoverable physical defects. 


But these half-fits (as good a nan 
as any) don’t stir themselves any mo 
than necessary. They haven't any win 
and running just one block will g 
them puffing. They aren't flexibl 
they don’t handle their bodies we 
they have poor coordination. Exerct 
tires them, and they probably get tir 
just doing nothing. 

They don’t have to be that way. 
reasonable amount of exercise wou 
put them in the top-fit class very soo 
They could make themselves strong 
more flexible, better coordinated, le 
tired by exertion. 

Why don’t they? Maybe the ma 
reason is the one suggested at the k 
ginning of this piece—they re 
against doing what is good for the 
out of a misguided sense of inc 


endence. Rather than formal exer- 
ises, schools keep trying to help by 
roviding more body-building games 
o attract these indifferent ones. 

They can’t fool the half-fits, though, 
nd the half-fits will continue to fool 
hemselves. When a_ half-fit does 
hange it is usually because something 
appened to make him see the light. 
ind it is a sign that he is growing up. 

The rewards are obvious. The young 
ellow who gets himself in better con- 
ition by exercise discovers very soon 
hat he is less fatigued by school work, 
etter able to get and hold a job. He 
ill be more alert, get more kicks 
ut of new tasks and new pleasures. 

What could happen to make him 
ike the initiative? Well, it could be 
dmiration or envy of fitter friends. 
t could be a girl. It could be a new 
utlook on life gained from associa- 
ions in a club or a church organi- 
ation. 

In any case, he'll be happier and 
is friends will be happier with him. 
ind he will grow in emotional and 
ioral fitness as his physical fitness 
icreases. 

For boys and girls who don’t like, 
r have scant opportunity, to play 
ootball, basketball and baseball, it 
; a good idea to take up a sport that 
as a carry-over value. That means 
is something like swimming or ten- 
is, that can be played in adult life. 

For keeping fit isn’t only a youth 
roblem. It will continue all your 
fe. Adults who get regular exercise 
eidom need to adopt one of those 
ick diets the magazines like to pub- 
sh these days. As we said, there’s 
othing like dieting to take the fun 
ut of eating. And it’s even less fun 
ot to eat. 


Campus 
Characters 
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PHILBERT THE PHYSICIST — 
this character likes to carry 
out experiments in the labor- 
atory when the instructor is 
looking the other way. His 
main ambition after gradua- 
tion is to travel to the moon. 
His real ambition before 
graduation is to blow up the 
science building with a home- 
made bomb. 

Do you like science? You 
can study mathematics, phy- 
sics, chemistry, zoology, bot- 
any, pre-engineering and 
many other scientific courses 
at 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 
CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS 
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by EUGENE HOEFTMAN 


three kinds of jobs 


The Missouri Traveler 


Rural Missouri of the 1915s (com- 
plete with handlebar mustaches and 
an assortment of small town charac- 
ters) may strike us as slightly ridicu- 
lous. To orphan Brandon de Wilde 
friends are where you find them, and 
a farm of your very own is a worth- 
while ambition. 

Alternately helping and hindering 
Brandon is Lee Marvin, self-made suc- 
cess in the farming business. Arrayed 
on the boy’s side, against Lee, are 
various leaders of the community in- 
cluding newspaperman Gary Merrill, 
chili parlor proprietor Paul Ford, and 
rich spinster Mary Hosford. Turns out, 
of course, that Lee was only trying to 
give Brandon some valuable experi- 
ence in life situations. 

Big Fourth of July celebration with 
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parade, speeches, horse trotting ta 
and free-for-all street fight clima: 
picture. Comedy-drama Americana, 
Technicolor. 


Teacher’s Pet 
(Paramount) 


The likelihood that the hard-bitt 
city editor of a metropolitan nev 
paper will have anything in comm 
with the starry-eyed teacher of a nig 
school journalism class is not increas 
by the letter writing feud that ope 
their acquaintanceship. Nor does Cl: 
Gable’s incognito appearance in Do 
Day’s class and his continued m 
querading as her most promising | 
pil offer much but the certainty 
trouble ahead! 

(continued on page 


Fortunately, there’s also Gig Young, 
a PhD who not only knows all and 
sees all, but understands everybody. 
Entertaining comedy in black and 
white VistaVision. Film slightly over- 
long, which could have been helped 
by some cutting in the hangover se- 
quence. 


Seven Hills of Rome 
(M-G-M) 
Mario Lanza, scaled down appreci- 
ably in size but with just as much 


Rena 
Rasc 
imitat 
his famous unc 
General Ludovi 


tenor in him as ever, teams up wi 
Italian stars Renato Rascel and Mari 
Allasio in a scenic, singing tour « 
Rome. Renato, a likeable comedia 
is Mario’s cousin who provides shelt 
just when everybody is flat brok 
Marisa, a fresh face and figure, mak 
herself generally useful and decor 
tive. 

Then Peggie Castle, Mario’s Amet 
can fiancee, shows up to disrupt thin; 
just when they were beginning to loc 
up. A rock ’n roll street session giv 
Mario a chance to do some impre 
sions of Perry Como, Dean Marti 
Frankie Laine, and Satchmo Arr 
strong! 

Technicolor-Technirama process 
especially effective in a _helicopt 
flight over the historic countrysid 
18 songs, 14 with Mario. 


It was necessary for taxation purposes to decide on which 
side of the Canadian and United States border a farm, which 
an old lady had just purchased, actually lay. Surveyors finally 
announced that the farm lay just on the American side of 
the border. The old lady smiled with relief. “I’m so glad to 
know that,” she said. “I’ve heard that winters in Canada are 


terribly severe.” 
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REVIEWS 
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JCME themes and history 


[THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN 
NEGRO. By Ina Corrine Brown. 
New York: Friendship Press. 212 
Pages. $1.50 (paper). 

Here is the latest Friendship Press 
900k on the 1957-58 theme, Christ, 
he Church and Race. 

Dr. Brown has pursued the Negro 
American through history from the 
Negro’s African background to his 
role in the United States in 1957. She 
aas produced a book that is alive both 
n its style as well as content. New 
deas and thoughts are presented; they 
ure good fodder for anyone with an 
ypen mind. 

Since it is quite well indexed in 
iddition to having a complete bibliog- 
vaphy, it is an excellent resource book 
‘or any topic in this area of human 
‘elations. And, it is excellent reading 
for senior highs and young adults. 
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Must reading for social action secre- 
taries. Parents should also be encour- 
aged to read it. It stimulates all think- 
ing on this subject. 

GUSTAVE WEDEMEYER, JR. 


WIDE AS THE WORLD: Junior 
Highs and Missions. By Louise B. 
Giffiths. New York: Friendship 
Press. Paper $1.95. 

IN ONE SPIRIT: Senior Highs and 
Missions. By D. Campbell Wyckoff. 
New York: Friendship Press, Paper 
$1.95. 

Here are two books for every con- 
gregation’s library. Luther League ad- 
visors, youth church school teachers, 
pastors and league program chairmen 
will want to utilize the suggestions 
and directions outlined here on mission 
study among youth. The Giffiths 
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volume is aimed at junior high (inter- 
mediate) leaders, while the Wyckoff 
book is on the senior high level. 

The current emphasis upon mission 
study by the LLA Mission Committee 
places real importance on these books. 
Trying to stay clear of the “project- 
centered” approach of the recent past, 
the Gommittee desires that leaguers 
relate the total world-wide mission of 
the church to the weekly league meet- 
ing and to a wise “mission education 
program.” These books supply excel- 
lent foundations and techniques for 
integrating missions into the total pro- 
gram of a league. 

Using a unique “‘living method” 
technique, Giffiths presents stories of 
how junior highs and their leaders 
worked out various projects, and then 
provides a step-by-step outline showing 
the process taken, the principles fol- 
lowed, the materials used and the 
values achieved. To meet specific needs 
of local congregations in different situ- 
ations, the author follows each story 
with suggestions for other brief and 
simple methods through which the 
same purposes may be realized. 

Wyckoff gives a clear definition of 
the Christian world mission, tells how 
missionary education is related to the 
total program of Christian education, 
and describes approaches and methods 
best adapted for use with senior highs. 
This book points the way to effec- 
tive Christian outreach. 

—ARTHUR BAUER. 


JOURNEY INTO MISSION. By 
Philip Williams. New Y ork: Friend- 
ship Press. 180 Pages. 

Disturbed, inspired, challenged— 
these words describe the feelings of 
the reader of this stimulating diary of 
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a missionary’s stay in Japan from 19: 
to 1955. No reader can help feelir 
the throbbing pulse of this nation © 
turmoil, or sharing the fervor of tl 
young, growing Church. 

The book deals not only with Jap: 
and Japanese Christians. It concer: 
us as American Christians, also. / 
Williams points out the conditions — 
Japan, he also hurls a challenge — 
us: we must be concerned for the 
who are not so privileged as we. W 
must learn that “American securi 
isn’t God's goal for history.” 

Possibly of more interest to t 
older leaguer, Journey Into Missi 
holds much for any young person. 

DavID ZIEGLE 
Hanover, Pa. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF PRO’ 
ESTANTISM. By Vergilius Fert 
New York: Philosophical Librar 
368 Pages. $10.00. 

The present generation lives on pi 
tures, and apparently likes it that wa 
The Pictorial History of Protestantis 
is right down the present generation 
alley! 

For the first time, Protestantism h 
been explained historically in pictu 
form. “The most complete collectic 
ever assembled of etchings, drawing 
lithographs, paintings, maps and ph 
tographs depicting the 500 year hi 
tory of Protestantism and relat 
denominations” is the statement tl 
publisher makes about this volume. / 
far as we know, the statement is a 
solutely correct. 

No Church comes in for as muc 
picture treatment as the Luther: 
Church. Without counting the hu 
dreds of pictures in the book, I wou 
estimate that one-third of them fe 


re various Lutheran Church bodies 
f the world. The United Lutheran 
hurch in America, of course, is in- 
uded—even a picture of the Luth- 
ran Church House in New York City 
ith the just-completed annex. Also, 
dur full-page stills from the Martin 
uther film are part of the book. 
This volume will be a most valu- 
dle asset to any church library—or 
uther League library. And if you've 
ot the ten bucks to spare, it’ll be just 
; fine an addition to your home li- 
tary ! 
—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


(OW TO EARN MONEY. By Bill 
and Sue Severn. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall. 210 Pages. $2.95. 

The sub-title of this volume more 
dequately describes its contents: A 
oung People’s Guide to Spare-Time 
come. 

If you need extra cash, and if you 
in spare time to indulge in cash- 
roducing activities, this volume will 
rove to be the open-sesame next step. 
Bill and Sue Severn provide infor- 
ation on such subjects as: what’s 
ie best way for you to earn money; 
here to start; how to plan your time; 
ow to set up shop; how to sell what 
yu service or produce. Most impor- 
nt of all, the authors present a 
venteen-page section on “Where to 
+t Information and Supplies.” 

LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


HREE HUNDRED YEARS OF 
AMERICAN PAINTING. By 
Alexander Eliot. Chicago: TIME 
Book Department. 318 Pages. 
$13.50. 

Here is a gem! T7me Magazine has 
pared an excellent ‘‘art history” of 


American painting. Over 250 full- 
color reproductions give a vivid: ac- 
count of American-life-on-canvas. Au- 
thor Eliot does a fine job in the text. 

Several well-known paintings will 
catch the viewers eye, stirring memory 
of early American history, showing 
dignity and character, capturing 
beauty. Abstractions and modern 
works of art are held to a sensible 
portion. 

For the leaguer who enjoys a visit 
to a first-rate museum, this book will 
be a prize! Perhaps beyond the pocket- 
book of many teen-agers, some per- 
suasion might encourage Father to add 
this to the family library. 

—ARTHUR O. F. BAUER 


BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY. By G. 
Ernest Wright. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press. 288 Pages. $15.00. 
There are many excellent books that 

deserve lodging quarters on the shelves 

of every Christian congregation’s li- 

brary. This is one of them—Byblical 

Archaeology. We'd recommend it for 

shelf occupancy in home libraries, too, 

except for the fact that its under- 
standably high price tag. . prohibits 
such purchasing probabilities. 

This book is a sort of encyclopedia 
of the background of Biblical history. 
Archaeologist Wright presents a thor; 
ough study of the discoveries of Bible- 
land excavations that throw direct and 
indirect light upon a better under- 
standing of the Scriptures. The ma- 
terial is of sturdy-diet quality. The 
fourteen chapters—including more 
than 200 pictures and photographs— 
prepare the agenda for many evenings 
of interesting and informative book- 
vision. 

—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 
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Our devotions for 1958 appear through special 
arrangement with ONE Magazine, and are used 
with permission. Copyright 1958. All rights reserved. 


Quiet Time 


by DAR ROA 


/ James 2:14-26 

Many find difficulty matching 
faith and works. Key is 22: Faith was 
active. 26 makes this plain. A Chris- 
tian both believes and behaves the 
Gospel. Paul and James aren’t contra- 
dictory but complimentary. Both agree 
that we work from forgiveness and 
not for forgiveness. 


2 Psalm 84 


Feel like singing the opening 
stanza? 3 anticipates Christ’s observa- 
tion in Matthew 6:26-27. Blessed 
means intensely and eternally happy. 
Cause for such happiness in 5? Un- 
derline 11b. 


3 Genesis 18:16-33 

I have chosen him that he may 
charge his children and his household 

. . offers a marvelous reason for liv- 
ing. Dr. Herrod of Oxford predicts 
that the primary problem with Ameri- 
cans by 1977 will be absence of pur- 
pose in living. See how Abraham 
glorifies God by obedience (19b, 22) 
and trustful asking? What is the pur- 
pose of your life? 
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APRI 


Matthew 27:1-2, 11-26 

Make a character study of Pilat 
How does Jesus act? Why did Jes 
remain silent (14)? By washing h 
hands, did Pilate actually become 1 
nocent of Christ’s blood? See ho 
people involve their children in si 
(25). 

Matthew 6:19-34 

Make a double column on pee 
List your treasures on earth and you 
treasures in heaven. How rich at 
you? Temporarily, eternally, (20-21) 
Agree with 24? Does your life sho 
it? Compare 25 with Philippiar 
4:4-8. It is a command; see also 28h 
Nature study can send sagging spirii 
soaring. Here’s an open secret. Has 3 
ever been found false? 


6 Luke 24:13-35 

Notice how quickly news ¢ 
Christ spread throughout Jerusalet 
(18). Perhaps the two did not recog 
nize Jesus immediately because the 
only hoped (21) and did not have 
sure faith (25). What did they d 
as soon as they realized that Jesus ha 


sen (33) ? What did others who saw 
esus do? Do you tush to tell the 
ews? 


7 Philippians 3:7-21 

Do you dare that others imitate 
ou? What's your loss for Christ's 
ike? Find in 9 how to be found in 
hrist. Helpful balance between God’s 
race (from God) and man’s respon- 
bility (depends on faith). Beautiful 
pression of terrific life purpose 
10). Compare Philippians 1:21. Ex- 
ilarating movement—I press on! 
Vhy because (12) ? Is 16 true of you, 
aily using the light you have. Use 
or lose it. 


John 8:1-11 

Marvelous message leaves little 
uestion of belonging in Gospel. 
cribes were lawyers, long on criti- 
ism, short on forgiveness. Stoning 
or adultery too severe? Jesus dra- 
atically shows all sin serious and for- 
iveable. Jesus did not condemn, but 
rgave. See John 4 3:16-18. 


Micah 4:1-7 

Balanced Christians are not 
1erely spiritual. They are socially sen- 
tive. After warning of doom because 
f their sin in chapter 3, chapter 4 
ffers the happy prospect of a warless, 
jod-fearing world. Contrast teach 
ith walk in 2. And is also significant. 

Acts 12 


[Vj Note strong vocabulary: vio- 
nt, kill, sword, seize, soldiers. But 
arnest prayer for Him was made to 
rod BY THE CHURCH. If ever you 
uestion God’s answer to prayer, re- 
cad this. Underline very in 6. Could 
ou sleep in that situation ? Obedience 


essential (8b). Contrast 11 with 23. 
Will be a treat to meet Mark and 
Mary and Rhoda. A typical girl! Flus- 
tered, she failed to let Peter in. Viol- 
ence continued (19, 23). 


11 Matthew 5:1-12 

While the Bible’s primary pur- 
pose is to teach that Jesus is the Christ 
(John 20:31) its subject matter is 
amazingly varied: public speaking, for 
example. See reflection of 6 in 6:12? 
Peace makers not peace keepers (9). 
Compare 10-12 with Philippians 1:29. 


12 Matthew 5:13-20 


A salt importer explains that 
salt never loses its taste. Similarly a 
Christian never loses his purpose of 
flavoring every contact with Christ. 
You must be important (14a). Mem- 
orize 15. 17b is a key to understand- 
ing Matthew. Righteousness means all 
is right in God's sight. 


13 Matthew 5:27-37 

Christ is more concerned with 
attitudes than actions. See but in 28, 
32, and 34. How does observing 37 
become God-glorifying? Think 
through ways to build faith in your 
promises among your friends. 


/ 4 Matthew 5:38-48 

Try today to “kill with kind- 
ness” a feud. Why is forgiveness more 
powerful than force? When was the 
last time you went the second mile? 
Contrast of Old and New Testaments 
in 43-44, Is prayer the best way to 
“love your enemies”? Why love all 
(45) ? Goal to go (48). 


15 Matthew 7:1-14 


Verse 1 does not mean that I 
am to have no opinion, Linger long 
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on 2. Giving boomerangs! Memorize 
7:7; it’s as vital as it’s easy to remem- 
ber. Dare believe it? Are men basically 
bad or good according to Jesus (11) ? 


16 Matthew 7:21-29 
Active practice, not promises 
alone, count with Christ (21). James 
1:22 mirrors 25 24. Examine this 
week. Have you been building on rock 
or sand? Note that rain falls on every 
foundation. Christians don’t escape 
rainy days, but being built on the Rock 
saves us from the heaviest of rains. 
Mark 12:28-3 4 


] 7 A lawyer (scribe) should have 
known what the two greatest laws 
were. See Deuteronomy 6:4. Valuable 
then for Jesus and for us to know 
Scripture by heart. Why did Jesus ex- 
clude (34) this scribe from the king- 
dom when he knew so much (32-33) ? 
Being close doesn’t count. John 3:3, 5. 
One must be born again. 
John 4:27-42 


/ 8 To talk with a woman amazed 
even his disciples, for until Christ’s in- 
fluence spread women were close to 
slaves. Meeting Christ personally is so 
satisfying that forgetting a water jar 
in the desert is understandable (29). 
Cheer up if others get credit for your 


work (36). 
19 John 16:1-15 

Chapters 14, 14, and 16 pre- 
sent Christ's farewell message to His 
disciples on the eve of his death. Page 
through Hebrews to sense a similar 
concern for conserving Christians. 
“Once saved, always saved” is a devil- 
ish doctrine. Discover what this He 
(Holy Spirit) is and does in 7-14. 
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20 2 Timothy 2:1-15 

What have ashes to do wit 
my Christian life? Check a Bible cor 
cordance. We found it possible ye: 
terday to fall away. We find it possib] 
here to remain strong. The clue is t 
remember Jesus Christ. This involve 
tempering our spiritual steel throug 
suffering (3), hard work (6), an 
mental sweat (7). 


2 / Matthew 2 


Tell yourself you’ve never rea 
this Christmas story before. Wise me 
worship still. Imagine riding came 
back from India to Bethlehem—a 
because of a star and a child. Ho 
would you have felt if you wer 
Herod ? Jesus must have been a rugge 
infant to ride all the way to Egypt. 


22 Romans 10:1-13 
Your pastor’s prayer leaps or 
of 1. Find yourself in 2? Contrast d 
and done in 3. Underline 4 as ammv 
nition for a discussion with the Je 
hovah’s Witnesses who knock at you 
door. To love God with your min 
involves understanding denominationz 
differences and similarities. 

Romans 10:14-21 


23 Think through each questio: 
Paul asks you. Leaf back to Isaia 
52:7 to make more sense out of 15k 
Is 16 true of your confirmation class 
Look long at 17. Where does fait 
come from? See how importan 
preaching is? Ever discuss with any 
one the subject, “how to listen to — 
sermon” ? 


24 John 7:14-17 
Some things can’t be explaine. 


adequately, but they can be exper: 


wced. So it is with many questions 
1 the Christian life. You ask, ‘“How 
in I know that the Bible is really 
ie Word of God” (and worth rely- 
1g on)? Jesus here answers: try it 
ut. Practice God’s promises. See for 
urself, 


2 Kings 22:8-23:3 

4 Why such excitement about 
nding a book? In Russia today Word- 
ungry Christians get excited about 
nding a Bible verse scribbled on the 
itside of the paper cover of a bean 
in. Think, through, then list ways 
od’s Word has made a difference in 
bur life, your home, your future. 


G6 Proverbs 1:1-7 

4 How does this relate to Chris- 
an literature? What is wisdom, jus- 
ce, prudence, discretion? Even the 
ise need increase in learning. Head- 
1owledge and hand-skills are twins 
5b). Fear is not being afraid of but 
sep respect for. 


7 Psalm 119:17-32 
24 ‘This longest book in the Bible 


also its lovingest. Read down (not 
toss) the page to catch expression 
- David's love for the Word. 18 is 


a good prayer before reading my daily 
Bible section. Have you memorized 
11? Does it work? 


28 Psalm 119:105-112 


Great that God’s Word guides 
not only my future (my path) but 
also my moments (my feet). Even 
kings cry (107). Note the sweep from 
distant past (111) to glorious future 


(112). 
29 2 Timothy 4:1-10 

List God’s challenges to you. 
Look up words you don’t understand. 
Note how to fill your life (5). Min- 
istry means service. Serve by being 
steady, by enduring suffering (see 
Philippians 1:29), and evangelizing— 
telling the Good News by life and lip. 


30 Psalm 51 


Favorite of many mature Chris- 
tians, it echoes heart depths. Mercy 
means the fact that we do not get 
the punishment we deserve. Underline 
blot out (51). Memorize 10 and 13. 
Wow! 15 is a good method of begin- 
ning your Quiet Time. Thank God 
for your being ‘‘down in the dumps.” 
For the Lord is near to the broken 
hearted (Psalm 34:18). 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


wax-works 


I was included on the late winter- 
circuit casualty list of an effective horde 
of North American Flu bugs—I’m 
positive they were nurtured on this 
continent, since I was immunized 
against any off-shore variety. 

Flat upon my back with no travel- 
ing, no typewritering, no telephoning 
prescriptioned, I lent my ears to a 
covey of disc jockeys on a half-dozen 
Philly radio stations. It was the first 
long-term station-tuning I’d done in 
some while. Most of the shows were 
first-rate. 

The most disappointing hours were 
those in which I forced myself to de- 
vour the top-selling record shows. 
They were sad! The stuff that’s sell- 
ing—the really hot waxings—may be 
king-spins at the cash register, but 
that’s all. As I heard ‘em; the top-sel- 
lers—with few exceptions—seem to 
possess the following characteristics. 

1. They’re nonsenspins. There was 
a time not too long ago when most 
popular records could be labeled 1) 
ballads, 2) instrumentals, or 3) novel- 
ties. But the present crop of cash- 
producing platters deserves to be de- 
scribed only as a blackened batch of 
nonsenspins. A few—but mighty few 
—rate the title of ballad, instrumental 
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or novelty. 

2. Sing not to be understood. Mc 
of these groove-cutters gargle the 
G’s, roll their R’s, swallow their ‘ 
and twist their T’s. They seem to 
light in a wholesale disregard for c 
cent diction or proper pronunciatic 
I must be creeping up on my old a 
pension rights, but I still like to u 
derstand what the singer's singing, 
feature I find attractive in such bc 
and girls as Johnny Mathis, T. Ert 
Ford, Frank Sinatra, Pat Boone, Pet 
Como, Patti Paige and Doris Day. 

3. Repetition is the sole stock 
trade. All you need is about a ha 
dozen words like “Baby love me; 
love Baby.” Repeat it about twen 
five times—just enough to fill t 
platter—and you've got it made. ( 
second thought, you don’t even ha 
to fill the platter with the jumt 
mumbo; just half-filled is sufficie 
No rhyme and less reason is more th 
satisfactory for content material. 

4. Jagged tempo is the “mu: 
matter. “Shake, rattle and roll” defir 
the tempo business most adequate 
It’s solid hoppin’, jumpin’, rocki 
rollin’, stompin’, shakin’ stuff. I ca: 
recall when one “‘artist ?”” has ever h 
so much copy-cat influence on the r 
of the pack. But “The Big E’’—as 
is often referred to out our way—t 
sure trade-marked the pattern. O 
Elvis wouldn’t be too bad—you cov 
still classify him as a novelty, t 
when almost every body, brood a 
band presses a Presley-type platter, 1 
past time for someone to hatch a n 
twist. (Maybe Uncle Sam backon 
“Big E’’ at the right time in recorde 
music history. A new Bri ce 
approach may be birthed during | 
absence. Who knows!) 
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